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Introduction 



“Alternative” may be the term that best defines our educational era. 
Educators are seeking alternatives that provide more effective instruc- 
tion, more authentic assessments, and enhanced access to education. 
Business educators today have access to alternative classroom manage- 
ment and delivery systems that represent both opportunities and chal- 
lenges for the field. This monograph addresses contemporary classroom 
mana gement and delivery systems in terms of opportunities and chal- 
lenges. 

Smith and Smith start the discussion by providing a foundation for imple- 
menting block scheduling in business education. They review the litera- 
ture, the various block scheduling plans, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages of alter na tive structures of school time. The wrap up their chapter 
with suggesting for implementing block scheduling in business educa- 
tion. 

Yohon, in the second chapter, introduces distance education from the 
perspectives of challenges and rewards of using distance education. She 
provides definitions, challenges to both learners and instructors, and 
links pedagogy and technology tools. She concludes by reviewing the 
technologies available in distance education. 

Interactive video is the topic developed in the third chapter by Davis and 
Morse. They provide historical perspective, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of using interactive video, research available in interactive video 
environments, and challenges posed by interactive video technology. They 
then address the planning and development of interactive video courses. 

The management of groups in distance education is developed by Everett 
and Yacht in the fourth chapter. They introduce the “language” of dis- 
tance education. They provide research findings concerning the man- 
agement of groups of learners in distance education. Actual application 
of distance education with groups is addressed. They also broach the 
subject of controversial issues surrounding distance education, such as 
providing privacy protections. 
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The fifth chapter is devoted to web-based instruction. Nelson and 
McLaren ^thesize best practices for instruction through web-based tech- 
nology. They introduce mai^' useful on-line resources. They conclude 
by describing practical applications of web-based instruction in business 
education. 

Research in distance education is the major theme of the sixth chapter. 
Krueger discusses the research base in distance education from the per- 
spective of acquisition of skills and knowledge. She also distinguishes 
traditional education from distance education. She outlines the criteria 
for selecting courses for distance delivery. She discusses critical litera- 
ture findings about interaction.in <fistanc& education. She also discusses 
the economics of distance education fiom the perspective of learning 
effectiveness. 

In the final chapter. Smith introduces an innovative graduate delivery 
system for secondary teacher education, including business/marketing . 
education, using an interdisciplinary cohort model. He describes the use 
of cohorts of pre-service teachers with anchored instruction in public 
secondary schools. He describes how the interdisciplinary goal is 
achieved. He concludes by developing strengths that result from imple- 
menting the model as well as obstacles to migrating to this innovative 
model of teacher education. 
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Chapter 1 



Block Scheduling: Considerations for 
Business Education 

Gloria Jean Smith, Kentucky State University 
Douglas C. Smith, University of Kentucky 



Business education students, like other high schools students, have traditionally 
constructed schedules of classes with as many as six or more classes per day. 
That ability to take many classes has allowed students to pursue business educa- 
tion in addition to the traditional classes such as mathematics, language arts, 
science, and social studies that are required for high school graduation. 

This configuration was the curriculum tradition borne of the comprehensive 
high school movement that followed World War II that emphasized breadth of 
curriculum opportunities. Vocational education, as we know it today, is a child 
of the comprehensive high school reform movement. Business education with 
its inclusion in the vocational education movement also gained prominence. There 
have been, of course, many reform movements since that time after World War 
II but few have challenged the very foundations of the secondary school such as 
Carnegie units, high school graduation requirements, and configurations of the 
school day. 



Restructuring the School Day 

The current reform environment in secondary schools challenges all these di- 
mensions of the schools. One of the areas of challenge has been use of school 
time. Sizer (1992) provided a blueprint for restructured secondary schools in 
his now famous Horace s School. His work is the basis for a network of restruc- 
tured secondary schools called the Coalition for Essential Schools. One of the 
principles of reform practiced in those schools has become what we now refer to 
as block scheduling. The logic of block scheduling is that too much valuable 
school time is wasted when students “shift gears” between the many classes 
found in the traditional student schedule. Further, that schedule may cause cogni- 
tive overload by presenting so many divergent topics in a school day. The most 
salient point, however, is that students in traditional schedules simply do not 
have the time in each class to think deeply about their schoolwork. 



Sizer, of course, is not the only champion of block scheduling. The National 
Education Commission on Time and Learning produced a report. The Prisoners 
of Time (Mistretta, Polansky, 1997) that describes the problem created by the 
traditional method of scheduling classes: 

For over the past 150 years American public schools have held time 
constant and let learning vary. The rule, only rarely voiced, is simple: 
learn what you can in the time we make available. It should sur- 
prise no one that some bright, hard-working students do reasonably 
well. Everyone else, from the typical student to the dropout, runs 
into trouble. 

Carroll (1996) describes. the problem even more graphically: 

Assuming a 7-period day, a homeroom, and lunch, a typical student 
will be in 9 locations pursuing 9 different activities in a 6 ‘/ 2 -hour 
day. If the schedule includes Physical Education he or she may 
have changed clothes twice and showered once. 

Shortt and Thayer (1999) indicate that the traditional 55-minute schedule fo- 
cuses on passive learning, fragmented instruction, and disrupted concentration. 
They conclude that large amounts of information are presented to students who 
rarely have enough time to internalize the information and make connections for 
further applications. 

Edwards (1995) concludes that the structure of the educational system itself 
inhibits school improvement, and that today’s students need more time to con- 
centrate. Phillips (1997) agrees and concludes that teachers need to teach differ- 
ently for block scheduling and that students need preparation for new ways of 
learning that block scheduling can accommodate. 

Planning for Block Scheduling 

Implementing block scheduling is a complex process requiring change. School 
administrators and faculty must adjust how they deal with issues involving stu- 
dent organizations, collaboration, stakeholders, and staff development. 

Planning for the implementation of block scheduling includes many facets. The 
effort will require many changes in all aspects of school life. Student organiza- 
tions may be affected in unintended ways that reach beyond individual schools. 
Issues involving facilitating collaboration, addressing stakeholders concerns, and 
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implementing staff development should precede implementation of any block 
scheduling plan. 

Change 

Block scheduling has the potential to cause many changes in the business educa- 
tion programs of secondary schools. Those changes may include the schedule, 
availability, and access to business classes. Block scheduling allows students to 
schedule more courses. When students take more business courses, existing 
feculty and fecilities may be stretched. Advanced courses in business education 
may have to be sacrificed so that teachers are available to teach basic business 
curricular offerings. There are also issues raised by block scheduling for the 
way in which business education is taught and learned. For example, can stu- 
dents become as competent in keyboarding in one semester of one Carnegie unit 
in 90 minutes classes for a semester as they would in a whole year of 45 -minute 
classes? 

Student Organizations 

Block scheduling may also affect business education student organizations. For 
example, if students are required to be enrolled in a business course for member- 
ship in Future Business Leaders of America, what happens to membership in a 
second semester for students who complete the business Carnegie unit in one 
semester? 

For such reasons, business teachers need to make sure that they are represented 
on planning committees for block scheduling, particularly when the decision to 
migrate to block scheduling is site based. Since a reform initiative such as block 
scheduling has profound implications for business education, the business edu- 
cation faculty needs to gather as much information as possible. If the school has 
not experienced any form of block scheduling, this process should start with 
checking with state professional organizations and/or state business education 
supervisors to determine sites where business teachers report success with block 
scheduling as well as sites where business teachers report difficulty resulting 
from block scheduling. 

On-site visits to these schools are critical to gathering foundational data about 
the impact of block scheduling on curriculum, student learning, and faculty plan- 
ning. This information will supply data from which to plan a smooth transition 
to block scheduling. Teachers in these schools can relate their experiences with 
block scheduling, and visiting teachers can actually observe classes taught over 
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the block scheduled extended times and talk to students about their perceptions 
of block scheduling. 

Collaboration 

Schools that have administrators and policymakers collaborating are more suc- 
cessful (Matthews, 1997). He recommends involving individuals such as stu- 
dents, parents, administration, business partners, school board, community mem- 
bers and teachers in all disciplines in the feasibility study. Involvement of busi- 
ness education advisory committee members assists in the advocacy for busi- 
ness education that may be needed in planning for block scheduling. 

Stakeholders 

Lxx^l community colleges, district vocational/techmcal education schools, and/ 
or any area business colleges should be consulted since high school students 
may also be matriculating there (Phillips, 1997). In Kentucky the decision to 
migrate to block scheduling and the particular configuration are school site de- 
termined. This has created many logistical problems because multiple sites send 
students to a single vocational/technical school. Therefore, scheduling configu- 
rations at all the sending schools are important to the planning process at each 
school. Commitments to consistency of those schedules are also important. 
Involving the school community in choosing a model and molding the schedule 
to meet the needs of the students helps build a sense of ownership of the model 
(Queen, & Gaskey, 1997). This is an opportunity to involve business education 
student organizations wherever possible in the process and to orchestrate a smooth 
transition to block scheduling. In schools without business education organiza- 
tions, students need input and information about the migration to block 
scheduling. 

Staff Development 

Begin staff development before implementation and continue throughout the tran- 
sition to full implementation (Mutter, Chase, & Nichols, 1997). Becoming 
adept at using new teaching styles before attempting block-scheduling helps staff 
adjust in easier stages. Teachers should learn not only new methods of teaching 
but also how to vary methods of assessment such as portfolios, projects and oral 
presentations. 

Hackman’s (1995) implementation guidelines are an excellent reference source 
covering faculty input, feedback procedures, training opportunities, teacher 
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fatigue, holidays, classroom monitoring, modified course offerings, and adjusted 
requirements. Shortt and Thayer ( 1 999) have an excellent handbook for imple- 
menting block scheduling in secondary schools. It comes with a CD containing 
brochures, surveys, assembly schedules, master schedules, timelines, course 
descriptions, lesson plans, training plans for teachers, assessment tools, and 
vocational schedules. 

Identifying Opposition to Block Scheduling 

Even with the help of such “how-to” guides, the transition from traditional to 
block scheduling can be very emotional. Strock and Hottenstein (1996) warn to 
“beware of gifted opposition.” In their case studies of block scheduling imple- 
mentation, they have observed opposition by teachers and parents associated 
with honors courses who are usually satisfied with the current program and see 
no reason to change. This group, in his analysis, most often leads the opposition 
to block scheduling. Such potential opposition again points to the need to make 
sure that business educators, advisory committee members, and students are 
involved in the planning process. Secondary schools are, of course, very politi- 
cized and program advocacy is often necessary to protect the interests of par- 
ticular programs such as business education. 

Change the whole school, Carroll (1996) argues, at once. Schools, according to 
Carroll, have a in-built rejection mechanism that is disruptive and subverts change. 
He, therefore, recommends avoiding pilot programs and schools-within-a-school. 

Lonardi (1998) describes how fear, propaganda, and complacency caused block 
scheduling to fail at his school. Math and science teachers feared less material 
would be covered. Teachers feared possible detriment to students with short 
attention spans. The school board, community, and half the faculty had not been 
in on the initial planning. A group of parents and teachers met clandestinely and 
had children go door to door with an inaccurate petition to end the block sched- 
uling implementation claiming that taxes would increase significantly if the sched- 
ule were to change. 

Ineffective principals and older traditional teachers who were, according to 
Lonardi, unwilling to change their teaching style were the major obstacles. Shortt 
and Thayer ( 1 999) observed that many administrators are reluctant to adopt the 
block schedule because to do so would imply that their schools were not working 
properly. 

A national organization actually has been formed to block scheduling. Its acro- 
nym is NO-BS and it maintains a thought provoking web page at 



www.netaxs.cnm/~twin/newpage . Before implementing a block schedule, check 
out this site and look at the downside of abandoning the traditional schedule. 
Block scheduling, of course, is a reform initiative that works better for some 
sites and programs than others. This collection of articles and surveys, albeit 
biased, points this out. 

Block Scheduling Configurations 

Block scheduling is a generic term for several time configurations of the school 
day. The most common types of configurations are; 4 X 4 or semester block, A- 
B or alternate day; Copemican or intensified scheduling; trimester model, and 
flexible block scheduling. 

4X4 Block 

A 4 X 4 plan usually involves four semester-long courses that meet 90 minutes 
per day per semester. Teachers teach three classes per day with a 90-minute 
planning period (Edwards, 1995). This 4 X 4 plan allows students to complete 
32 Carnegie units in four years of study. Teachers teach fewer students (eg. 90) 
per semester with this model but teach more students (eg. 180) per year ) (Mut- 
ter, Chase, & Nichols, 1997). Another popular 4X4 configuration involves 
three 109-minute blocks with one 55-minute block daily (Shortt, & Thayer, 1995). 

These 4x4 configurations share the advantages of having teachers prepare for 
fewer courses per semester and having teachers work with fewer students per 
semester. Students can retake failed courses immediately the following semes- 
ter. Students may also take more electives than a traditional scheduling model 
allows. School systems may save money by buying fewer textbooks under this 
scheduling model (Rettig, & Canady, 1997). 

A/B Block 

An A/B block scheduling plan or alternating day configuration consists of eight 
classes per year. Each class meets for a full year with an alternating four classes 
meeting for 80-90 minutes each day. Variations of this model include odd/even, 
day 1/day 2, or week 1/week 2 (Matthews, 1997). Another variation of this 
schedule is the even block schedule (Matthews, 1997) wherein Monday, Thurs- 
day, Friday include seven 52-minute classes, and Tuesday, Wednesday are 95- 
minute blocks. Yet another variation consists of three 90-minute blocks and two 
shorter 47-minute traditional blocks or three double-block periods of 104 mm- 
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utes each with a fourth period each day available for study, extra help from 
teachers, or extracurricular activities (Phillips, 1997) 

Copernican Block 

The Copernican or intensified block scheduling plan (Wronkovich, M., Hess, C. 
A. & Robinson, J. E., 1997) includes two 100-minute classes per day minutes 
for 60 days or one trimester (Sturgis, J., 1995). Six courses are taught per year 
under this configuration. 

Trimester Block 

The trimester model represents yet another block scheduling configuration. This 
configuration (Matthews, 1997) has five classes in each of three terms. Each 
class is seventy-minutes in length. A variation of this model allows 75 days of 
block scheduling and 30 days of intercession (Shortt, TL. & Thayer, Y.V., 1995). 
The intercession may be used for community service, field trips, foreign lan- 
guage immersion, mentoring, distance learning, apprenticeships, remediation, 
gifred enrichment, or research. 

Flexible Block 

A flexible block scheduling plan (Kruse, C.A. & Kruse, G.S., 1995) is often 
accompanied by interdisciplinary teams of teachers, most often in middle schools, 
deciding on the optimum use of time and student grouping. The model involves 
planned experiences referred to as interdisciplinary units of study. This configu- 
ration is designed to address the feeling of isolation, alienation, and helplessness 
felt by some educators and students under a traditional scheduling plan. 

Evaluating and Assessing Results 

Researchers in higher education have for decades considered schools as “living” 
laboratories. Sturgis (1995), however, considers schools poor laboratories. He 
discussed the difficulty in using random sampling and assignment techniques, 
using experimental and control groups, and isolating and controlling treatment 
variables. Another problem with evaluating different schedules is determining 
what the desired outcomes are. If schools are switched to block scheduling to 
improve standardized test scores, stakeholders may be disappointed since achieve- 
ment usually remains the same, or rises only slightly (Phillips, 1997). While 
there is not much in the way of hard data to support that block scheduling im- 
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proves student achievement, there’s a lot of anecdotal evidence, according to 
Phillips, that block schedules improve the learning environment and the quahty 
of the school day for both teachers and students. He notes that when the goal is 
to improve teacher and student morale and increase graduation rates, block sched 
uling is effective. 



Evaluating Block Scheduling Components 

There are nine commonly evaluated components in block scheduling (Mutter, 
Chase, & Nichols, 1997): school data (absences, failure rate, etc); central 
office data (textbook savings, staffing requirements etc); surveys of teachers, 
students, parents, guidance counselors, and admimstrators; interviews with de- 
partment heads; and interviews with a random sample of students; Mutter, Chase, 
& Nichols found, using these data sources, that teachers were displeased by the 
effect of block scheduling on extracurricular activities. Membership in co-cur- 
ricular activities, such as FBLA dropped. Another major problem, also of criti- 
cal importance to business education, was student access to elective courses. 
Staunton (1997) evaluated his own school as well as three others and found that 
more teachers were able to use cooperative learning strategies, varied instruc- 
tional practices, new teaching strategies, and a more personalized approach to 
students. Block scheduling reportedly was especially favorable for good stu- 
dents, allowed students additional time to get help and understand material, pro- 
vided time for beneficial tutorial and small-group activities, and created a more 
relaxed climate for teachers and students. 

Almost all data collected is qualitative rather than quantitative. In today’s edu- 
cational environment of high stakes quantitative accountability, the lack of stan- 
dardized quantitative testing may be problematic. Schroth and Dixon (1996), 
for example, observed that the measure of achievement most stressed today, test 
scores, is conspicuously sparse, improved student grades may not reflect in- 
creased learning, particularly if in some classes students cover less material 
(Kramer, 1997). Kramer gave an unexpected reason for graduation rates to 
increase under block scheduling. Sometimes when students find out they can 
finish the courses they need to graduate in one semester (or a quarter if they are 
using the Copemican schedule), they dropin. Some schools in British Colombia 
noted that they had difficulties because a large and unexpected number of drop- 
outs returned to school after the block schedule was adopted. 

Outside evaluators are often hired to check for effectiveness, as was done in 
Maryland. Often unexpected outcomes are discovered, such as Guskey and 
Kifer’s (1995) finding of a 60% reduction in discipline problems due to less time 

^ in the hall during class changes. 
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A summary of block scheduling follow-ups (Eineder, D.V & Bishop, H.L., 1997) 
pointed out that most studies reporting improved achievement relied on honor 
rolls, GPAs, and percentage of As and Fs rather than standardized achievement 
tests. The few studies using-standardired tests found no differences, and two 
Canadian studies spanning 20 years of block scheduling reported negative re- 
sults in achievement. His advice for assessment of block scheduling in specific 
schools is to define the goals to be evaluated and then check to see if those goals 
are being met, and how well. 

Identifying Advantages and Disadvantages of Block Scheduling 

Designing the right block-scheduling plan for a school requires careful assess- 
moit of advantages and disadvantages. ‘ ~ 

Advantages to Block Scheduling 

Block scheduling has advocates who find many advantages to this reengineering 
of the school day.. Queen andGaskey (1997) list five advantages of block sched- 
uling: greater flexibility in classroom instruction, longer planning periods, greater 
course offerings for students, reduced number of class preparations of teachers 
per semester, and more time in class for more in-depth study 

Greater flexibility. Longer class periods and fewer classes per day allow a 
school greater flexibility to plan events and instructional practices not suited to 
a 40- or 50-minute class period. Phillips (1997) adds that students can take a 
greater number of classes and be exposed to a broader variety of career possi- 
bilities. Also, because of the greater time blocks and the encouragement to 
varied instruction, teachers often invite members of the commimity in as guest 
lecturers. The larger time blocks also allow students to shadow or intern with 
businesses in the community. 

Longer planning periods. Teachers enjoy and use the longer planning periods 
allowed in block scheduling to collaborate and design more enriching, meaning- 
ful activities. 

Greater numbers of course offerings for students. One of the chief advan- 
tages of block scheduling for students is the opportunity to take greater numbers 
of courses. Rettig and Canady (1997) indicate that students can take up to four 
or more additional courses than is possible in traditional, non-block scheduling. 
Canady and Rettig (1993) mention that students earn more credits, and have 
fewer tests and less homework due to fewer classes per semester. Students may 
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then explore different learning experiences while still meeting the expanded gradu- 
ation requirements in place at many schools. 



Reduced numbers of preparations. Just as^ students must prepare for fewer 
classes each day, faculty also have fewer classes per day and per semester. This 
reduced number of classes allows faculty to reflect more fully before preparing 
classroom learning experiences. 

Improved school atmosphere. Teachers and students reported feeling less stress, 
the school environment was cleaner, and roll call took less valuable class time 
(Rettig & Canady, 1997). In addition, this study found fewer tardies recorded. 
Advantages are not just an American-reported phenomenon. Kramer ( 1997) lists 
dozens of studies from Canada and the U.S.. reporting that block scheduling 
results in a more relaxed atmosphere with a reduction in suspensions and/or 
discipline referrals. 

Few additional, costs. The most amazing aspect of this block scheduling re- 
structuring; effort, according to Edwards (1995), is that it requires nothing new 
and costs no more than the traditional scheduling system. In Mutter, Chase, and 
Nichols ( 1 997) case study, one school had to add a new teacher, but the textbook 
savings offset the increase in the cost of the teacher and supplies. 

School culture. Block scheduling appears to address cultural issues more satis- 
factorily than the traditional schedule. Queen and Gaskey (1997) claim that as 
the diversity of the student population increases, the flexibility of block schedul- 
ing becomes ever more desirable. Because of second chances, the dropout rate 
in schools that use block scheduling tends to fall rapidly. The students who 
flunk don’t fall a whole year behind their agemates. They can still graduate on 
time. Phillips (1997) points out the advantages of extra time for utilizing com- 
munity resources such as guest speakers, job shadowing, and field trips. 

Faculty/student cooperation. Eineder and Bishop (1997) emphasized the need 
for positive relationships between students and adults, and mentioned that block 
scheduling has advantages positively impacting this situation: smaller student 
loads, fewer teachers for students to satisfy, and more opportunities for teacher- 
supervised group activity. ' 

Faculty absenteeism. Bryant and Claxton (1996) focused on advantages to 
teachers. A study of PE teachers found that teachers were absent less, experi- 
enced less burnout, had improved student/teacher relationships, and reported a 
substantial increase in teacher/teacher interaction for collaboration. Students 
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and parents, according to Bryant and Claxton, overwhelmingly prefer the block 
schedulej and with the exception of math teachers, most teachers in the other 
disciplines do too. 

Efficient use of class time. One of the most hotly debated issues in block 
scheduling is time itself. There are disagreements about whether time is actually 
lost. Shortt and Thayer (1999) assert that when comparing the traditional year 
to a block scheduled year, there are around 200 hours saved through block sched- 
uling because of fewer hall class changes, pre-instruction activities, and post- 
instruction activities. When teachers worry about having less time to teach un- 
der block scheduling, according to Shortt and Thayer, they are not taking into 
account the time spent getting students in the class to come to order, calling roll, 
focussing students on the day’s activity, and gearing down at the end of the class. 
This time, if wisely spent, can add much of the missing time back. 

Laboratory study. Phillips (1997) notes that block scheduling is especially 
effective in lab-oriented classes, including technology and science, because it 
allows time to complete the activity and discuss the results in one class. Less 
time is consumed setting up and taking down experiments, and cleaning up stu- 
dent work areas. 

Identifying Disadvantages to Block Scheduling 

As with any endeavor that requires substantial change, disadvantages will ap- 
pear along with the obvious advantages to a block scheduling regimen. Disad- 
vantages to block scheduling according to Queen and Gaskey (1997) include: 
too much time spent on independent study, lack of textbook suitability, teachers 
tend to retain old teaching habits, students graduate too soon without defined 
career paths or appropriate maturity. 

Too much time on independent study. Numerous studies conclude that block 
scheduling results in less homework (Schroth & Dixon, 1996; Staunton, 1997; 
Schliefer, Crisp, & Held, 1996; Rettig & Canady, 1997; Skrobarcek, Chang, 
Thompson, Johnson, Atterberry, Westbrook & Manus, 1997; Shortt & Thayer, 
1999). Rettig and Canady (1997) view block scheduling as advantageous be- 
cause there is less homework. Queen and Gaskey ( 1 997) listed.one of the disad- 
vantages of block scheduling that too much independent study was needed out- 
side of class. Parents, according to Queen and Gaskey, feel that the last part of 
the class period is wasted. In a poll of students they found that the last 20 
minutes of block scheduled class were used to do homework 30% of the time, 
have more lecture 18%, discussion groups 18%, review sessions 30%, and have 
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free time in 6% of the cases. Hackmann (1995) suggested that principals be 
required to patrol teachers’ classrooms the last 30 minutes of each period to 
make sure teachers are using every possible minute in an instructionally effec- 
tive manner. 

Textbook suitability. One of the biggest problems with implementing block 
scheduling is human nature, and the resistance to change. Textbooks are usually 
not geared for block schedules, and teachers tend to keep on teaching the way 
they_are accustomed. Staunton (1997) reminds us that changing formal struc- 
tures is not the same as changing norms, habits, skills, and beliefs. 

Student graduation concerns. Because of the greater number of credits stu- 
dents can earn each year, they may be able to graduate earlier under most block 
plans. Many early graduates are not socially ready to enter the workforce, nor 
have they taken any type of career pathway seriously (Phillips, 1997). 

Implementing Block Scheduling in Business Education 

Business education can capitalize on the advantages of block scheduling, but 
business education must also cope with specific disadvantages that may be unique. 

Advantages Cited by Business Educators 

There are several studies that refer to issues related to block scheduling in busi- 
ness education. Studies point out several advantages to block scheduling for 
business education, such as richer instruction, better SCANS achievement, in- 
creased availability of courses, and increased enrollment in co-op classes. 

Richer instruction. Limback (1998) notes the possibilities for richer instruc- 
tion. She recommends that teachers have special training before starting a block 
schedule, observe experienced block teachers to get ideas, overplan, be creative, 
integrate other subjects into keyboarding, change activities every 30 minutes, 
and provide more supplementary work when dealing with absent students. 
Schliefer, Crisp, and Held (1996) indicated in their study that block scheduling 
provides more time for visiting businesses, mentoring, shadowing, and coopera- 
tive education. 

Better SCANS achievement. Schliefer, Crisp, and Held (1996) also indicate 
that two competencies of the SCANS (Secretary’s Commission on Achieving 



Necessary Skills) report are better met by the block schedule. They are interper- 
sonal working with others, and working with a variety of technologies. They 
recommend a foundation of basic skills, thinking skills and personal qualities. 

More courses available. Limback (1998) indicated that more business courses 
can be offered in a blocked schedule. Because more electives are possible, stu- 
dents may take additional business courses to increase their professional/techni- 
cal training (Limback, 1998). 

Increased co-op enrollment. Greaven (1996) cited an increase in number of 
students. That increase, however, carried attendant increased wage and hour 
reports, training requirements for work sites, and problem resolution. 

Disadvantages Cited by Business Educators 

No restructuring effort can be accomplished without some disadvantages. Stud- 
ies have revealed the following possible disadvantages to a block scheduling 
initiative for business educationi j instructional problems, problems with co-cur- 
ricular activities, problems with number of business teacher preparations, and a 
lack of empirical data about the effects of block scheduling. 

Instructional problems. For example, Schliefer, Crisp, and Held (1996) cited 
problems such as less material can be covered, it may be more difficult to deter- 
mine critical content, and keeping students focused for 90 minutes. They indi- 
cate that business students have trouble making up work and transferring to 
other schools. Queen and Gaskey ( 1 997) revealed that more than half of teach- 
ers surveyed said they covered less material, but 22.3% said they covered more 
material than they had under the traditional schedule. 

Problems with co-curricular activities. Block scheduling can present prob- 
lems for co-curricular activities. Greaven (1996) cited the problem that students 
are less likely to join DEC A if they are only in the program for one semester. In 
addition, he mentioned that competitions are held in early spring, and students 
who start full credit courses in the second semester aren’t ready, and fall semes- 
ter students may be so removed from the content that they are less likely to 
compete. Jewell ( 1 998) concluded from a survey of business teachers that FBLA 
in schools using block scheduling is suffering. More students are taking the 
business classes under block scheduling in North Carolina, but they are not 
joining FBLA. 
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Problems with number of business teacher preparations. Number of teacher 
preparations in business education can also be a problem. Greaven (1996) as- 
serts that there are only so many preparations that a business teacher can effec- 
tively design and teach in an academic year. 

Lack of empirical data. There is a lack of empirical data, according to Schliefer, 
Crisp, and Held (1996) showing a benefit to students. Student achievement in 
business education, according to Sturgis (1995) has not been studied to deter- 
mine the effect of block scheduling. 

Responding to Block Scheduling in Business Education 

Within the atmosphere of uncertainty about block scheduling and its implemen- 
tation, business educators can act in several important ways to improve instruc- 
tional methods, advocate for a block scheduling plan suited to business educa- 
tion, and build stakeholder support for the new scheduling paradigm: 

1 . Investigate how business education is taught and learned rather than accept 
habitual methods so that instruction matches the new circumstances of 
scheduling. 

2. Adapt traditional co-curricular organizations to enhance new scheduling 
models so that students can still benefit from the richness of and the contex- 
tual nature of the learning experience they provide. 

3. Seek representation on site-based councils dealing with alternative 
scheduling. 

4. Educate themselves on various block-scheduling plans. 

5. Involve several stakeholders in the decision to adopt block scheduling. Of 
special interest to business educators is involvement with district vocational 
technical education schools, tech prep partners, school-to-work partners, 
business advisory councils, and student organizations to ensure a smooth 
transition to the adopted scheduling plan. 

6. Develop and participate in staff development about adaptations necessary 
for block scheduling. 

7. Build parental support for block scheduling. 

8. Continue open communication with stakeholders to counteract fear and pro- 
mote acceptance. 

9. Create realistic goals and standards of assessment of alternative scheduling 
plans. 

10. Review the time requirements as well as physical endurance and concentra- 
tion demands to balance skill-building techniques with the endurance limita- 
tions of learners. 
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1 1 . Use instructional time efficiently. The last 30 minutes of class, in particular, 
should be more than a study hall. 

12. Improve career education by using class time to build contextual learning 
through internships, job shadowing, mentoring, outside speakers, and semi- 
nars. 

13. Create authentic work environments, such as simulations, cases, and model 
office. 

14. Limit the total numbers of instructor preparations to avoid faculty burnout. 

Block scheduling is a major component in contemporary educational reform in 
our secondary schools. With careful planning, critical thinking, innovative in- 
structional strategies, and consensus building, business educators can strengthen 
their programs through block scheduling^ 
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Chapter 2 

Distance Learning: Challenges and Rewards 

Teresa Yohon, Colorado State University 



Three principles for general classroom planning according to Blackett and 
Stanfield ( 1 994) are: ( 1 ) plan for a full range of teaching methods, (2) plan for 
change and flexibility, and (3) focus on the exchange of ideas and acquisition of 
knowledge. Distance education meets all those characteristics by providing a 
variety of tools that can be matched to teaching methodologies, a flexible envi- 
ronment, and multiple communication and resource systems. Distance educa- 
tion is becoming part of the educational mainstream because students’ needs 
have changed and the environments in which students operate are more techno- 
logically advanced. Additionally, education is moving into a constructivist mode 
where students need rich contexts for learning and the foci are authentic activi- 
ties, student collaboration, and reflection, which can be mediated by distance 
education tools. 

Distance education has become a major player in the delivery of graduate-level 
education, university-level general education courses, and some courses at the 
high school level. An increasing number of school districts are putting courses 
and resources on the Web, either to supplement existing curricula, to promote 
course sharing among schools, or to reach students who are hard to reach 
(i.e. physically handicapped, rural, or those who can’t or won’t attend in per- 
son). Advanced Placement (AP) courses are moving into a distance education 
mode to increase student accessibility (Shank, 2000). Because of improved 
technology, new educational structures called “cyberschools” have arisen to pro- 
vide a 9*^ through 12*^ grade curriculum. Cyberschools tend to use the Internet 
to support this educational arrangement. An example of a cyberschool is the 
Department of Education’s supported Star Schools Program. Star Schools pro- 
vide distance education to more than 1.6 million learners annually in the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, and U.S. territories. 

Despite the growth of distance education in secondary school systems, distance 
education usage is still difficult because it is based on a group of technologies 
that is not fully integrated into society and where common standards have not 
been set. Therefore, it is tough to build the infrastructure to support a high- 
technology support system. Despite these problems, educators still need to em- 
brace distance education as a mechanism to sustain and promote quality educa- 
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tion for all students because of its unique attribute for any time, anywhere 
learning. 

Considerations in Making the Transition to Distance Education 

Teachers don’t need to jump into distance education with both feet. A gradual 
integration of distance education tools in courses will lead to more sophisticated 
uses of distance education in the future. In choosing where to start in the dis- 
tance education realm, teachers need to identify educational objectives to be 
met, their student characteristics, their technology background, infrastructure 
support available, and various other considerations. 

Educational Objective Identification 

Where teachers ‘‘start” in using distance education tools depends on the educa- 
tional objectives to be accomplished. Important questions include why the ma- 
terial is being taught, what students should know and understand, and what 
students are expected to do with it. Distance education supports knowledge- 
based learning (facts, concepts, and understanding) as well as active learning 
(self-directed learning). Knowledge-based learning uses distance education tools 
such as web-based self- assessments, worksheets, and content presentations. 
Active learning, based in constructivism, uses more collaborative distance edu- 
cation tools such as discussion groups, chat, and web searches. Both learning 
types can be integrated into a single distance education “course”. 

The role that teachers play in the learning process depends on the type of learn- 
ing taking place. If the educational objective is basic knowledge and under- 
standing, teachers are in control of the learning, with the students being ques- 
tioned about the material and positive reinforcement being given for “correct” 
answers. In active learning, teachers observe, coach, and facilitate the learning 
process while students create meaning. Project-based activities and collabora- 
tion among students need to be supported. Obviously each role demands a dif- 
ferent distance education strategy. 

Whether knowledge-based or active learning is the focus, it is important to se- 
quence the learning of critical concepts, technology skills, and academic skills. 
Hands-on training with the technology of delivery is critical for both the teach- 
ers and the students. It is also important to realistically assess the amount of 
content or activity that can be effectively delivered. Normally presenting con- 
tent at a distance is more time consuming then presenting information in the 
classroom. 
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Audience Identification 



Along with the educational objectives, the students need to be the central focus 
in determining distance education tools to be used. The students’ background, 
including their learning style, technology skill level, and technology access are 
important considerations. If distance education strategies are significantly used 
in a course to support independent learning, students must be self-directed and 
motivated to learn. Distance education strategies will need to be modified to 
support student differences. 



Technology Background of Instructor 

What distance education strategies are utilized will depend on the technology 
skill of the teacher. To start in distance education, use the more common tools 
available such as e-mail, items posted on an Internet home page, or discussion 
groups (via listserv, bulletin board, etc.). As teachers become comfortable using 
basic distance education tools, additional technology tools can be added. 

Infrastructure Support 

A dynamic distance learning program depends on a solid infrastructure. Effi- 
cient support systems as reliable Internet connections and sufficient hardware 
and software supports are indispensable for a successful distance education en- 
vironment. Support personnel could include a web master, instructional ser- 
vices coordinator, and hardware/software specialists. 

Infrastructure issues don’t stop at the school level. Students also need to have 
access to adequate technology as well as technical support if hardware or soft- 
ware is not working properly. The key is developing a team approach to support 
distance education. 

Other Important Considerations 

Whatever the distance education form, students need to be highly active partici- 
pants in the instructional event. For example, strategies for student reinforce- 
ment, review, repetition, and remediation should to be considered. Short, cohe- 
sive statements and direct questions are necessary, recognizing that technical 
linkages may increase the response time of students. A variety of delivery sys- 
tems should be integrated for interaction and feedback as time and the teachers’ 
technology skill permit. Collaborative activities need to be carefully structured. 
If the course is completely online, pre-class study questions and advance orga- 
nizers encourage critical thinking and informed participation of all students. 
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Student orientation to distance education tools is desirable. All students need to 
feel comfortable using the distance education tool. Follow-up on uncertain stu- 
dents is essential in the early stages of the tool’s use. 

Development of distance education skills and materials takes time. Time is 
needed to both produce resource materials (printed and online) and to become 
familiar with the technology to be used. 

Getting started is always the hardest part of any new initiative. The Simple 
Start program at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill offers the 
following advice: (1) start now, (2) begin with something simple, (3) put in- 
structional objectives first, (4) learn by doing, (5) manage yours and your stu- 
dents’ expectations, and (6) ask for help. 

Linking Pedagogy and Technology Tools 

Teaching is more than Just the memorization of facts, but includes critical analy- 
sis of beliefs and accepted knowledge as viewed through the students’ own set of 
beliefs and knowledge base. Pedagogy, which is the art of teaching, provides for 
integration of new knowledge into students’ frames of reference. These new 
frames of reference create new perspectives, which are tested in other venues 
throughout the educational process. Teaching becomes a collaboration process 
between teachers and students and their peers. 

Distance education employs a variety of technology tools to support the learning 
process. More traditional support materials include study packets, videotapes, 
tutorials, television, and audio transmission. Today the Internet provides e- 
mail, newsgroups, listservs, online courses, and video conferencing. Satellite 
technology and fiber-optic networks also increase the options for live audio and 
video transmission. 

In general, educational goals and objectives should inform the selection of the 
technology tool(s) to be used. Educational goals can be content-specific (such 
as how technology changes are affecting the business environment) or more 
general (such as learning how to work in a team, bridging the classroom to the 
business world, developing critical thinking skills, and developing time manage- 
ment capabilities). Another way to look at educational goals is to focus on the 
student performance or outcome that evolves from goal or objective. The edu- 
cational goal determines the level and type of interactivity (learner to content, 
learner to teacher, learner to peer) needed, which is turn allows teachers to choose 
the appropriate technology tool. However, remember that the learning environ- 
ment, resources available to teachers and students, and student characteristics 
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mcxlerate technology tool selection. Teachers select the best tool(s) to use given 
a set of constraints. 

An important caveat needs to be mentioned. Teachers don t need and shouldn t 
use technology tools for teaching every instructional goal. Technology is not 
always the most appropriate or effective tool in teaching. Diverse approaches to 
teaching and learning engage students and meet their multiple needs. Teachers 
need to determine the educational goal, select the instructional method with the 
greatest impact (project-based learning, discussion, worksheets, tutorials, etc.) 
and then choose the supporting technology if needed. 

To facilitate the selection of technology tools, they need to be described based on 
their educational value. Available technology tools are divided into three cat- 
egories; communication tools (as e-mail, chat, and video conferencing), collabo- 
rative tools (virtual spaces), and content tools (such as CD-ROM, the Internet, 
and video sources). These categories are arbitrary; often a technology tool fits 
into more than one category. 

Communication Tools 

Since by definition distance education means that teachers are physically sepa- 
rated from the student, communication tools are necessary. Students will inter- 
act with content material, the instructor, or their peers, depending on educational 
goals. An additional function of a communication tool may be parental contact. 
Online communication affords students a measure of anonymity. Online “vis- 
its” offer uneasy or shy students the opportunity to communicate in a more 
comfortable environment. 

E-mail. The most common tool for asynchronous communication is electronic 
mail or e-mail. The reason for its popularity is its familiar, efficient, and versa- 
tile applications. E-mail allows students to communicate with teachers and other 
students as well as with experts in the field (such as business people). As a form 
of written communication, e-mail can be an indicator of growth, both in knowl- 
edge of content and in progression in grammar, organization, and development. 
For example, students can submit their writing to teachers and peers, receive 
feedback, and then rewrite and submit the revisions. 

E-mail is incredibly efficient, not only in managing communication, but in keep- 
ing track of student interactions. Folders can be developed in which student e- 
mails can be filed, either by assignment or project. E-mail can be a great tool in 
documenting students’ (or a team’s) progress on project-based activities or in 



work-based experiences. Other uses for e-mail include: posting of pop quizzes 
or bonus point questions, e-mail elaboration of in-class questions, e-mailing of 
assignments and connection to experts. 

E-mail discussion groups also can be developed. An e-mail mailing list of stu- 
dents is developed and these students discuss, share, and compare information, 
observations, and perceptions on a particular topic. For example, students may 
discuss and gather information on changes in dress in business offices. Accord- 
ing to Scare (2000), e-mail discussion groups tend to be more focused and the 
interaction more intense and rigorous than using a listserv. 

If e-mail is an integral part of a teaching strategy, students need to understand 
that they need to periodically check their e-mail and that this task is not a trivial 
exercise. “Netiquette” should also be taught. Resources for Netiquette include 
www.ncsa.uiuc.edu/Edu/ICG and midir.ucd.ie/~cconaty/structl/html. 

Newsgroups. Course discussions can be held using Usenet newsgroups. Usenet 
is an independent network that is accessible from the Internet and contains thou- 
sands of online conversations on a variety of subjects. Once a newsgroup is 
activated, anyone on UseNet can read the messages and post a response. De- 
spite this limitation. Powers and Dutt (2000) found that shy students were more 
willing to contribute in this electronic environment versus during a class discus- 
sion. The newsgroup also was a place where students contributed information 
and resources. One key to the success of their newsgroup was that the teachers 
participated in limited ways, which encouraged students to support each other 
and to share their expertise. 

One downside of newsgroups is that students have to go to Usenet to read course 
messages versus reading the messages as part of their e-mail system. Therefore, 
a better choice for an online discussion may be a mailing list, often known as a 
listserv. 

Listserv (or mailing lists). A listserv is a system for relaying an e-mail mes- 
sage to all the e-mail addresses on a mailing list. The site from which the list 
originates is called the list server. A listserv is a great timesaving device for 
teachers and students. For example, teachers only have to answer a question 
once and all students who are subscribed to the mailing list can read the answer. 
The same is true for the students. Students can write a response and the message 
then is relayed to eveiy^one on the mailing list. Mailing lists also can be estab- 
lished between students from different schools and with business mentors. Stu- 
dents on a listserv can form a bond where the online “community” helps each 
“member” answer questions. The downside with a listserv is that students may 
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send too many_messages. To limit the number of messages, teachers can put a 
fixed number of messages allowed by student participants. 

Chat. Chats allow for synchronous (real-time) text-based interaction. When a 
chat participant types in a response, the completed response is relayed to other 
chat members. A chat server often offers a variety of chat groups or chaimels, 
each serving a particular group of people. A chat is different from e-mail, a 
listserve, or bulletin board since only people logged on to the chat session can 
read the responses. 

At least two types of Internet chats exist, Internet relay chats (IRC) and web 
chats. IRCs use special software that is downloaded and installed. IRCs nor- 
mally offer multiple channels and the ability to have a private conversation. A 
web chat is done through a web browser. Participants type and send messages in 
a manner similar to the IRC format. 

One challenge of using chat is “organizing” the conversation. While one student 
is writing a response to one question, other chat members have moved on to 
other topics. Despite this problem, chat provides opportunities for class discus- 
sion and can be implemented even over slow Internet connections. 

A second consideration is that unless a time is set for a “chat”, chat rooms won’t 
be used because few students will be online at the same time. 

Bulletin boards. Bulletin boards are used in threaded discussions where a ques- 
tion is posed and students are expected to respond to that question. However in 
a threaded discussion, students may respond to the original question or other 
students’ responses. Responses to the original question or to students’ responses 
are indented underneath so a “thread” of discussion can be identified. This 
threading feature lends itself to the debate of topics as well as archiving the 
response threads. An advantage of a bulletin board threaded discussion is that 
students see the relationship between ideas since all responses are maintained on 
the bulletin board. Responses to well-written questions can show depth of un- 
derstanding and the synthesis of ideas. 

For this tool to be effective, students may need to be encouraged to participate. 
For example, you may require students to log in at least twice every week. Enter 
a controversial topic related to the class content each week and request that 
students discuss it electronically. Another tactic is to have students work with 
the transcripts of the whole electronic class discussion so they can extract the 
key issues for the course. 
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One-way video conferencing. According to Boettcher (2000), data collected 
by the National Center for Education Statistics for the years 1997-1998 indi- 
cated that 47% of distance education in the United States was one-way prere- 
corded interaction; 54% used two-way interactive video and 58% were Internet 
courses using asynchronous computer-based instruction. One-way video 
conferencing typically involved pre-recorded or pre-produced programs distrib- 
uted by video-based technologies such as_broadcast, cable, or satellite. This 
technology answers the needs of geographically remote schools and for learners 
with special considerations. Two examples of satellite learning “channels” are 
Annenberg/CPB Channel (www.leamer.org/view) and the Dish Network Edu- 
cation (www.dishnetwork.com) . 

Two-way instructional television (ITV). ITV allows for viewer interaction, 
either with a live instmctor or with participating student sites. This two-way 
television with two-way audio capabilities fecilitates the teaching in a tradi- 
tional classroom while at the same time, teaching students in ofif-site classrooms 
(Mathews, 1999). Cameras at remote sites allow the teacher to view all partici- 
pating students. Pedagogically ITV is the closest to a traditional educational 
setting. 

Even though ITV provides a tremendous opportunity for education, sites choos- 
ing to interactively participate often need to purchase specialized equipment, 
facilities, and staffing. Additionally, because of the physical separation between 
the instructor and the students, special preparation needs to happen prior to 
class such as practicing in front of a live camera, organizing all materials and 
visuals before class, and understanding the equipment. During the ITV session, 
special efforts need to be made to keep the ITV session engaging (such as varied 
facial expressions and tone of voice), keep lecture content simple and clear, 
present content in five to ten minute blocks with discussion, maintain a moderate 
speaking pace, and motivate peer learning and support by encouraging students 
to work together both in and out of class. Student interaction can be enhanced 
by designating students at distant sites to lead discussions, clearly defining dis- 
cussion topics and allowing time for students to prepare responses, and planning 
for blocks of interaction time {Distance Education at a Glance-Guide #5, 1 995) . 

Interactive Videoconferencing (IV) or NetMeetings. Most FV systems utilize 
digital video for the transmission of motion images over data networks such as 
high capacity Integrated Services Digital Networks (ISDN) {Distance Educa- 
tion at a Glance-Guide #77, 1995). Interactive videoconferencing can connect 
two locations or multiple locations. Depending on equipment, IV can be set up 
in a small room, in a classroom, or on a computer. Advantages of FV are “real 
time” visual contact, diverse media support (videos, “white boards”, graphics. 
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etc.) and connections with experts in the field. FV meetings can be particularly 
effective in situations where a visual and audio representation adds to the under- 
standing of a project. Considerations in using an IV system are similar to those 
in utilizing two-way instructional TV. Unfortunately the initial cost of the equip- 
ment and leasing the transmission lines (ISDN) can be cost prohibitive. For 
additional information on videoconferencing, go to www.videocbnference.com . 
Schools also can get involved in video conferencing over modem connections 
using products like White Pine’s CU-SeeMe Web (www.wpine.com). White 
Pine utilizes a small digital video camera and a microphone connected to a com- 
puter so that live audio, video, and text chats can be embedded in a standard 
Web browser and enables on-demand Visual Instant Messaging, Web-based video 
chat, and live interactive Web events. The costs are affordable (color cameras 
are about $100.00) but depending upon the Internet connection speed, the video 
and audio transmission may be garbled or just not available at all. A 28.8 Kbps 
or better connection is needed for minimal quality full participation. Global 
SchoolNet Foundation maintains a list of international and United States schools 
that utilize CU-SeeMe technology ( www.gsn.org/cu/index.html) . Other soft- 
ware, such as Microsoft NetMeeting and ClassPoint, provides videoconferencing 
capabilities as well as text-based chat and white boards. 

One example of interactive videoconferencing is the partnership between Utah 
Education Network and US West {T.H.E. Journal, 1999). With over 200 
videoconferencing locations in Utah, students are connected to Utah’s Electronic 
High School and selected college or university courses, and teachers and parents 
gain communication tools and resources. Training modules, sample lesson plans, 
and over 2,000 journals and local newspapers are available online. Benefits of 
this program are numerous: early graduation for students, rural and remote stu- 
dents have increased availability of courses, and increased opportunities for stu- 
dents who have failed coursework. 

The Business Channel utilizes both IV and ITV solutions. The Business Chan- 
nel (www.pbstbe.com) includes live and on-demand Web programs, certificate 
courses via satellite and streaming video, and hundreds of hours of satelhte semi- 
nars enhanced with Web components. 

Virtual Learning Environments (VLE). Virtual Learning Environments simu- 
late a real-world setting. Pedagogically this technology tool allows students to 
interact in realistic ways to realistic problems. Thirst for Knowledge, created at 
Acadia University, is a $10,000 virtual learning environment (VLE) that simu- 
lates the workplace of the Quaker Oats Company (Follows, 1999). Used in an 
Introductory to Marketing course, the objective is to evaluate the market poten- 
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tial of new Gatorade projects. Students spend 16 hours “going to work” for 
Quaker Oats. In this environment, students “walk” through the building, an- 
swer the phone, use the computer, and attend meetings. At the end of the VLE 
session, students write a report recommending a course of action. VLEs allow 
students to conduct experiments, to make observations, and to have experiences 
that would not be practical without VLE. VLEs could simulate sales presenta- 
tions, customer relationships, office situations, and accounting tasks as an on- 
line audit. The benefits are powerful; students have a clear context in which the 
learning process takes place, realistic with all the complexities and uncertainty. 
VLEs support a high-level of critical thinking. With VLEs, learning becomes a 
personal experience, which allows for a wide range of learning styles. 

Collaborative Tools 

Virtual spaces. MOOs (Multi-User Dungeon, Object-Oriented) are on-line, 
real-time, virtual reality environments in which the students take a role (Odasz, 
2000). MOOs evolved from MUDs (Multi-User Dungeon), a text-based de- 
scription of an alternate reality. The most common use of MOOs is the develop- 
ment of a virtual campus or classroom. The AmblerMOO (at Temple Univer- 
sity Ambler) includes a public address system, transparency projector, and a 
chalkboard. The latter two capabilities mimic face-to-face interaction. At the 
Penn State’s MOO, two writers can meet “virtually” to discuss the latest draft of 
an article. Variations on MOOs have evolved, including a WOO (Web, object- 
oriented), and many of today’s students have played WOO-based games over 
the Internet. 

These virtual spaces may offer new opportunities for conducting classes and 
seminars. With the hypertextual qualities of text-based virtual realities, many 
innovative student projects could be developed. “Virtual” parent-teacher con- 
ferences and tutoring sessions can be held. 

Hsu, Marques, Hamza, and Alhalabi (1999) list ten steps to design a virtual 
classroom space. Of particular importance are Steps 1 and 2; Assess the needs 
of the students and necessary conditions to satisfy them (such as support) and 
estimate the development cost, effort and implications before proceeding. Based 
on these steps, the development of virtual spaces is probably out of reach of 
most high schools because of inadequate support levels. 

Groupware. Groupware is software used to create and build dynamic environ- 
ments where people can meet to work on common projects. Groupware is preva- 
lent in business and is beginning to move into the educational environment. 
Groupware is easier to use than the software used to create virtual spaces. 



Educational groupware tends to include everything needed for online instruc- 
tion-meeting rooms, online video capacity, communication tools such as dis- 
cussion groups, chat, e-mail, student interaction places, and bulletin boards. 
With Discourse Technologies ’s ( www.discourse.com) Discourse GroupWare 
Classroom, students and teachers are connected through the computer network. 
Other groupware-like software options are FirstClass 
(www.educatiomsoftarc.com) . Lotus Learning Space, (www.lotus.com/home.nsft 
welcome/learnspace/) . WebBoard ( www.w ebboard.com) and WebCT 
(www.webct.com) . 

Content Tools 

Full motion video. Stanford University’s (CA) program Stanford Online offers 
courses on-demand via streaming video (DiPaolo, 1999). The problem with 
streaming video over the Internet is that it consumes so much bandwidth. There- 
fore many universities use videotapes and satellite broadcasts for distance courses 
versus video over the Internet. However, new software such as Microsoft Media 
Server (formerly MS NetShow) aids the streaming of video, audio, text, and 
graphics over the Internet by using video compression technology. With this 
technology, lectures and seminars can be broadcast live or made available within 
one or two hours of each class. When MS Media Server is used, students see a 
video window on the computer screen, inside a standard Internet browser. Next 
to the video window, the Web page houses a larger window displaying accompa- 
nying graphics and text. The larger window also could contain outlines, notes, 
slides, or simulations. When students choose a topic in the table of content, the 
appropriate video and graphics are presented. Live interaction with teachers is 
also available. The biggest problem with this technology is the storage of im- 
ages, video, and text for student use. 

CD-ROM. CD-ROM stands for compact disc read only memory. Data, video, 
text, pictures and whatever else stored on the CD cannot be erased. A CD-ROM 
holds about 600 megabytes of information, which is sigmficant compared to 1 .4 
megabytes of space on a 3.5” diskette. The major disadvantage of a CD is the 
amount of time it takes to load an image or video from the CD into the computer. 

The use of CD-ROMs to deliver content, support remediation, or extend learn- 
ing is educationally sound. Well-designed CD-ROMs allow students to explore 
a topic in a nonlinear fashion suited to students’ needs, complete a variety of 
exercises and experiences to reinforce and extent the content, and allow students 
to experience things visually through videos and animations. These advantages 
can also be disadvantages as some students may have trouble focusing on the 
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content because of all the choices and students may not be able to make effective 
decisions based on their leaming.needs. 

Content-based CD-ROMs are available in most academic areas. Most business 
education CD-ROMs provide either simulated experiences via a case problem 
scenario, a step-by-step tutorial of how to complete a business task (such as 
develop an advertisement), or support materials (such as examples of contracts, 
and sales letters). CD-ROMs are often integrated into the business classroom 
either as support material or a tool to help a student understand a concept. 

Online courses. Courses that are completely online with no face-to-face meet- 
ings are often called virtual courses. Poly son, Saltzberg, and Godwin-Jones 
( 1 996) identified eight common components of quality course Web sites ; ( 1 ) on- 
line syllabus, (2) personal home page, (3) interactivity in the form of chat, e- 
mail, and/or discussion groups, (4) assignments to be submitted via the Web, (5) 
an announcement section, (6) testing modules, (7) course management features 
such as on-line grade books, and (8) course content sections. Online course 
building software is listed under Groupware. 

Online course development occurs in higher education but it is moving down 
into secondary education, especially to support rural areas and to make avail- 
able '‘specialized” courses such as Advanced Placement courses (AP). Online 
high schools called “cyberschools” are being developed. 

One example of online curriculum is the Oncourse project at Indiana University 
that provides a framework for a “Dynamic Integrated Web Environment” for 
every course offered at the university (Jafari, 1999). Courses were not com- 
pletely put online at once; instead, a gradual progression from a hybrid (in-class 
plus distance learning) curriculum to a full distance education course was fol- 
lowed. The online nature of courses facilitated the posting and distribution of 
information and resources as well as extended resources available by using 
hyperlinks to the Internet and to digital libraries. 

Internet. Predictions are that by 2005, close to 1 00% of all public schools will 
have Internet capability, though in some cases, only one to two connections. 
Wood (1999) states that the greatest obstacle to the integration of the Internet 
into the classroom is the lack of how the Internet can be used educationally. He 
identifies at least seven ways that the Internet can be used by teachers; 
(1) acquiring skills (including collaborative skills), (2) virtual touring, (3) locat- 
ing information, (4) problem solving, (5) analyzing data, (6) researching, and 
(7) exchanging and publishing information. 
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Teachers often decided to develop web sites to support their classes. Feedback 
from teachers who developed web sites emphasized the need to design web pages 
that are colorful, simple, easy to navigate, and consistent (Warner & Akins, 
1999). Ackermann (1996) suggests the inclusion of the following items on a 
class home page: course and instructor information, class communication op- 
tions, assignment and test information, lecture notes and handouts, and refer- 
ence materials. Additionally the site needs to address the specific needs of the 
students, provide links for help, research, remediation, demonstrations and ex- 
amples of student work, as well as schedules and reminders for homework, 
projects, and exams. Educational web sites often require a huge investment of 
time up front, but the timesaving in the end can be phenomenal. 

Teachers who use the Internet are no longer tied to the textbook and its interpre- 
tation of events. The Internet also allows for the integration of current materi- 
als. Once teachers become proficient with their own web sites, they teach their 
students to create their own web pages as a group collaborative activity and a 
means of performance-based assessment. 

A major contribution of the Internet is its support of project-based activities as 
Webquest, Cyberfair, and Thinkquest. Webquest is a format for an online activ- 
ity for either the traditional classroom or the online classroom, which involves 
both individual research and creation of a group report or product. Webquests 
can be short term, one to three class periods, or longer term as for an entire 
semester. Extensive training materials exist for creating Webquest activities, as 
well as past Webquests that can be modified for individual classroom use. To 
learn more about Webquests, go to the Webquest homepage http://edweb.sdsu.edu/ 
webquest/webquest.html and explore the “Collections” and “Training” resources. 
Another tutorial on designing WebQuests can be found at http://edweb. sdsu.edu/ 
webquest/materials.htm . 

Web tours can be generated using TourMaker Personal/Educational Version soft- 
ware, which is downloadable. This software allows teachers to create Web 
tours using pre-designed Web pages and text. Web sites and resources from 
hypertext links can be shown and comments can be added about each site. The 
program requires a minimum of Windows 95 and Explorer 4.0. 

The Internet is heavily used to support student research. Clear research proce- 
dures are necessary to keep students focused. Lightspan PageOne 
(www.lightspan.com) . helps teachers create their own classroom resource page 
in about ten minutes by using simple forms and templates. No knowledge of 
HTML or web design is needed. 
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For a broader Internet tool. High Wired (www.highwired.com) provides five free 
customizable tools: the guidance counselor tool (college, career, and test infor- 
mation available for student and paroit), classroom online (post assignments, 
tests, projects, collaboration tools, ^d personal web pages), as well as tem- 
plates for student activities, school sports, and the school paper. The site 
WWW. wwwrrr.net provides an easy-to-use Internet program that allows schools 
to publish information online for parents and students. 

Web lectures (Brusilovsky, 2000) include many of the Internet capabilities listed 
above but also include just-in-time lectures, which can consist of slides with 
audio/video narration and sequential navigational tools. Video and audio are 
done in small chucks for slide, synchronization. Two popular features included 
in these Web lectures are tho white-board (a teacher’s on-board writing is re- 
corded for online publication) and attachments. The goals for Web lectures are 
to: ( 1 ) develop the ability to replay the lecture, (2) support “on-the-fly” authoring, 
or (3) build archives aimed at distance education. 

During the past five years,.;niultimedia and video applications of the Internet 
have evolved out of the experimental realm, but the Internet capability at all 
schools or in all communities cannot support high-end, real-time video and au- 
dio. Future Internet initiatives include the Next Generation Internet Initiative 
(which is focused on the next generation of networking technologies) and Intemet2 
(which supports development in Internet infrastructure, tools, and applications 
specifically for higher education). 

Distance Education Research and Its Effect on Student Learning 

Research on distance education and its effect on student learning has been col- 
lected since 1928. The majority of the studies have found that distance educa- 
tion does not significantly affect student learning. Is that a problem? No, be- 
cause the reason for distance education may not be an increase in learning but 
increased collaboration, more connections within the community, or a flexible 
learning environment. Additionally studies suggest that media (in this case, 
distance learning) do not influence learning under any conditions. However, it is 
important to note that the use of distance education does not negatively affect 
student learning. Technology may not affect how well people learn, but there is 
no denying that technology used in distance education does affect the efficiency 
with which information is delivered. A brief summary of some of the research 
on distance education is given below. This information was mostly pulled fi'om 
two web sites: http : / / cuda .teleeducation . nb . ca/nosignificantd i fferftncft/ and http:/ 
/cuda.teleeducation.nb.ca/significantdiflference/ 
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Differences in Learning Due to Distance Education 

Not many studies show that distance education makes a difference in student 
learning. Dutton, Dutton, and Perry (1999) found in their study to the group 
who completed their course utilizing online resources did signific^tly better 
than students who only attended lectures . According to Morrisse;^ 1 
agement case study groups with groupware significantly outperformed tradi- 
tional face-to-face groups. 

According to a study by CAST (www.cast.or^ /publications/stsstudY), inclusion 
of online resources (including the Scholastic Network) significantly increased 
elementary students' measurements on information management, commumca- 
tion, and presentation of ideas. This study indicated that using online resources 
helped students become critical thinkers and increased their ability to find infor- 
mation and effectively express their new knowledge. Teachers also indicated 
that they had increased communication with the students’ parents. 

According to a recent 1998 Educational Testing Service Report, computers when 
properly used helped to develop critical thinking skills in students and contrib- 
uted to significant gains in math achievement. However, when computers were 
used for drill and practice, computer use was unrelated to achievement and in 
some cases was harmful (Charp, 1999). 

No Significant Differences in Learning Due to Distance Education 

Based on grade distribution, many well-documented studies showed that stu- 
dents do as well in a distance learning atmosphere as they do in a physical 
classroom atmosphere. Reports that compared distance education and tradi- 
tional instruction indicated that distance education could be as effectively as 
traditional methods if (1) the methods used are appropriate to the instructional 
objectives, (2) student-to-student interaction existed, and (3) teacher feedback 
was ongoing (Charp, 1999). So distance education often provides the same 
level of learning success as more traditional teaching methodologies. 

Dobrin (1999) found that 85% of faculty felt that student learning outcomes in 
online education were comparable to or better then those found in face-to-face 
classrooms. Schulman and Sims’ study ( 1 999) demonstrated that the learning of 
online students was equal to the learning of in-class students. When virtual 
lectures were used in place of traditional deliver^' methods, no significant differ- 
ence in attainment level was found in the end-of-year tests. Cleveland State 
University (1998) found no evidence of either a positive or a negative effect on 
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grades due to the use of videoconferencing. In the WESTNET Program where 
interactive television was used, the proportion of students earning grades of A 
or “B” at the sending and receiving sites were not statistically significant at the 
5 percent level. 

Challenges and Rewards of Distance Education 

Challenges and rewards exist for both teachers and students in distance educa- 
tion. Distance education requires different ways to connection with students and 
to organize a class. Summaries of challenges and rewards for both teachers and 
students are listed below. 

Challenges for a Teacher 

1 . The biggest challenge for teachers is finding development time for distance 
education. It is more labor intensive to teach a distance class, due to in- 
creased preparation time and additional time needed to manage online courses 
or distance education tools. Often times, teachers are not rewarded for their 
increased time commitment. 

2 . Successful distance education requires increased levels of support and train- 
ing for teachers. 

3 . Maintaining sufficient student contact so that student needs are met is more 
difficult if face-to-face time is limited or nonexistent. Learning problems of 
students can remain masked in an online environment. Teachers need to 
ensure that students understand the material and perform the work. Efforts 
need to be extended to mollify the impersonal nature of an online program. 

4. Adequate reflection, conversation and intellectual dialogue is more difficult 
to support in a virtual environment. 

5. Logistic problems surround the testing function and student honesty. How 
do you make sure the student is working independently? 

6. The teachers’ role will change with the advent of distance education. One 
prediction is that teaching of traditional academic subjects, first in high school 
and then in elementary school, will be increasingly done via online courses 
(Schank, 2000). Teachers’ roles will become more interpersonal in nature, 
providing personal one-on-one tutoring and teaching interpersonal and team 
building skills. Teachers will increasingly become facilitators of the learn- 
ing process. Technology will be used as a tool in projects and activities. 

7 . The educational institution in which teachers operate must support adequate 
bandwidth for high-end technology tools including video, virtual spaces, 
and chat. 
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Challenges for a Student 



1. While it is true that students do as well in distance learning as in the class- 
room, not all students will learn well in this environment. The student must 
have the characteristics of being a self-starter, self-disciplined, technologi- 
cally literate, and feel comfortable in meeting students and faculty in a vir- 
tual environment. Students need to be able to follow specified guidelines 
and to work independently. Procrastination is not a virtue. 

2. Some students miss the face-to-face contact with their peers and teachers. 
These students may feel that not enough communication or thoughtful com- 
munication goes on within the online environment to satisfy their need for 
connections. 

3 . Lack of technology access by students can seriously limit their participation 
levels in online and virtual environments. Modem-based systems are often 
not adequate for multimedia today. 

4. Students may lack the needed level of technology literacy. 

Rewards 

Despite the challenges of distance education for teachers, the ability to reach 
students in different ways, opportunities for new teaching and learning models, 
enriched educational experiences for students, and the ability to reach isolated 
students are definite rewards for embracing distance education. Distance edu- 
cation also provides unmeasured benefits as increased parental involvement, 
student exposure to new technologies, and the ability to reach under-served 
students. 

Students also gain in a distance education environment. On-demand education; 
flexible learning experiences; increased contact with teachers via tools such as 
e-mail, chat, and discussion groups; and more individualized attention are defi- 
nite pluses for students. 



Summary 

Effective distance education means that every student has the opportunity to 
become an active learner, collaborating fully in the development of projects and 
ideas with their peers. Proper use of distance education tools increases the 
power of education as more student “voices” are heard and teachers become 
more committed to decentralized, project-based classrooms. 
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Chapter 3 



Developing and Delivering an Interactive Video Course 



Diane C. Davis, Southern Illinois University 
H. Pauletta Morse, Southern Illinois University 



History and Definition of Distance Learning 

Distance learning can be traced back as early as the 1840s when Sir Issac Pit- 
man, the inventor of shorthand, introduced the idea of delivering shorthand in- 
struction by mail long before the television, let alone the computer, came into 
being. Therefore, distance education is not a new phenomenon. By the mid- 
1980s, in the U.S., there were over 300,000 students receiving instruction via 
distance education through university taught courses (Matthews, 1999). With 
the advancement of technology and the growth of the world wide web, cable 
television, satellite transmission, email, videoconferencing, and voice mail, dis- 
tance education has taken off like a rocket. Over the years it has been consid- 
ered as “a movement that sought not so much to challenge or change the struc- 
ture of higher learning, but to extend the traditional university and to overcome 
its inherent problems of scarcity and exclusivity” (Matthews, 1999 p. 56). In 
other words, it is a way for the university to increase enrollment and to reach out 
to students by offering the opportunity to learn by providing instruction outside 
of the traditional classroom. Distance education, though, is not limited just to 
higher education; several states, especially those with large numbers of rural 
communities, are also installing distance learning classrooms in their high schools. 

Several definitions of distance education have surfaced in the last few years; in 
fact, there are at least as many definitions as there are types of distance learning. 
Simply put, distance education is a planned, teaching learning experience in- 
volving a variety of technologies to facilitate learning when the students and 
instructor are separated by a physical distance. According to Virginia Steiner of 
the Distance Learning Resource Network, “Distance education is instructional 
delivery that does not constrain the student to be physically present in the same 
location as the instructor. Historically, distance education meant correspon- 
dence study. Today, audio, video, and computer technologies are more common 
delivery modes” (Distance Education Clearinghouse, 1999). 
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Even though there are many definitions and forms of distance learning, it oftei 
can be divided into the following two categories: (1) synchronous which mean; 
there is realtime communication with fixed meeting times and places or (2) asyn 
chronous which means there is no»fixed'time or location in which the leaminj 
takes place, and the student is not in communication with the instructor or othei 
students at the same time. It is also important to note that whether the form is 
synchronous or asynchronous, there is an increase in the use of the Internet and 
web-based materials. 

Although synchronous learning can technically be done online through the Internet 
with chat rooms and virtual office hours where students and teachers can com- 
municate at the same time, this section will focus on the type of synchronous 
lea rnin g referred to as interactive video in which the instructor not only teaches 
the course to students in a classroom at the regular school site, but also has 
students at remote sites. This type of distance learning uses telecommunications 
technology to transmit and receive voice, video, and data so students and teach- 
ers can interact among each other. 

Research Regarding the Effectiveness of Distance Learning 

Instead of being an alternative form of education, distance education has be- 
come mainstream. According to Charp (1999, p. 6), “over 300 umversities and 
colleges, all fully accredited, now offer degrees with approximately 750 differ- 
ent fields through distance education. Although the amount of research on dis- 
tance education was limited in the past, more and more research has been con- 
ducted recently to evaluate this new method of learning. Much of the research 
shows there is no significant difference between student learning in the tradi- 
tional classroom and learning which takes place at a distance (Dominguez & 
Ridley, 1999; Wade, 1999; Merisotis & Phipps, 1999). However, since there 
are many different methods of distance education, the studies and findings must 
be explained in detail to identify the type of distance learning that is being re- 
searched, such as whether or not it relates to synchronous learning using interac- 
tive video or online learning in which there is no face-to-face instruction taking 
place. Reviews of research comparing effectiveness of educational television 
and face-to-face instruction have found no or small differences in student achieve- 
ment (Wetzel, Radtke, & Stem, 1994), and studies comparing performance of 
students given interactive video instruction and those with face-to-face instruc- 
tion found similar results (Storck & Sproull, 1995). A study conducted by Boling 
and Robinson (1999) was designed to evaluate how lecture-based distance edu- 
cation could best be supplemented with various learning activities. They 
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divided all undergraduate volunteers into one of three groups of post-distance- 
education lecture activities; these groups were (1) individual study, (2) coopera- 
tive learning, and (3) interactive multimedia. They found that those in the inter- 
active multimedia group enjoyed the learning activity more than the cooperative 
learning and individual study groups. The researchers, however, found that the 
cooperative learning group learned the most (Boling & Robinson, 1 999). Again, 
while still limited, some educational research has shown distance learning to be 
beneficial in improving both student achievement and interest levels (Souder, 
1993). However, according to 16 professors at the University of Illinois, “dis- 
tance education will not be the gold mine that some administrators imagine . . . 
because providing high-quality instruction is more costly and time-consuming 
on the Internet than in a traditional classroom” (Young, 2000, p. A48). The 
report, produced by this group at the University of Illinois, who brought in guest 
speakers from across the United States, studied literature about the effectiveness 
of online teaching, and met regularly to discuss the issues, “offers a mixed re- 
view of online education, arguing that it ‘shows both promise and peril’” (Young, 
2000, p. A48). 

Another concern is that there are shortcomings to some of the research when 
only the following three main measures of the effectiveness of distance educa- 
tion are examined: (1) student outcomes, such as grades and test scores, 
(2) student attitudes about learning through distance education, and (3) overall 
student satisfaction toward distance learning. The shortcomings, according to 
Merisotis and Phipps (1999) are: (1) much of the research does not control for 
extraneous variables, (2) most of the studies do not use randomly selected sub- 
jects, (3) the validity and reliability of the instruments used to measure student 
outcomes and attitudes are questionable, and (4) many do not adequately control 
for the feelings and attitudes of the students and feculty. 

As the research continues to be conducted and educators work to determine the 
actual effectiveness of distance learning, the technology continues to advance. 
Therefore, educators are constantly being encouraged to explore and implement 
the many issues regarding electronic methods of teaching. It is important not to 
lose sight, however, of the basic teaching/leaming principles and to realize that 
there are many different learning styles represented by the students. Some stu- 
dents do not adjust well to technology, especially if left on their own or are 
required to complete an entire course online without some type of face-to-face 
interaction with the instructor. Many forms of distance learning, as already 
stated, use multimedia. According to Webster and Hackley (1997, p. 1283), “A 
typical distance learning implementation may utilize information technology to 
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provide audio, video, and graphic links between two or more sites, therefore 
using multimedia for communication.” Interactive video provides a positive way 
of presenting material to students at local and remote sites, and at the same time 
ensuring that students have interaction with the instructor. The interactive video 
course may or may not include the use of presentation software or use of web 
pages and the Internet, but it provides an option between the traditional class- 
room and a totally online asynchronous course. The key is that the students are 
learning through interaction with and among students and the teacher. 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

Advantages of distance learning primarily center around the idea that the learner 
can receive the instruction without having to travel to or be present at the school 
itself. “Benefits to the student include: increased access to higher education, 
flexible scheduling of personal time, convenient location, individualized atten- 
tion by the instructor, less travel, and increased time to think about and respond 
to questions posed by the instructor” (Matthews, 1999, p. 60). The advantage 
of interactive video is that the students have the best of both worlds — ^they do not 
have to travel to the main location, but they still have an opportunity to interact 
with the instructor and other students (from various sites), and it provides a 
medium to encourage nontraditional students to continue their learning. The 
institution also benefits from distance learning which “increases enrollment, of- 
fers a new level of communication with students, requires the university to keep 
abreast of new technology, and signals the public that the institution is forward 
thinking and technologically advanced” (Matthews, 1999, p. 62). 

The disadvantages vary depending on the method of distance learning that is 
incorporated, but some disadvantages of interactive video include: (1) the de- 
pendence on the technology which sometimes does cause problems when the 
equipment or communication links are not operating properly, (2) the immense 
time it takes to prepare and administer a distance learning course, and (3) the 
problems associated with the coordination that must take place between all sites, 
such as compatibility between equipment at different locations, need for facilita- 
tors at all sites, interaction with large groups at multiple sites, distributions of 
handouts, and administration of tests. Possible disadvantages might also in- 
clude: “cost of entry, cost of educational materials, labor insensitivity, need for 
staff training, cost to the student, inadequate infrastructure, and inaccessible 
libraries” (Matthews, 1999, p. 62). In some methods of distance learning, there 
is a great deal of expectation on the students to be independent learners and self 
motivators when they have no face-to-face communication with the instructor. 
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Concerns that might be disadvantages with asynchronous online courses, such 
as getting to know and maintain sufficient contact with students at remote sites 
and the inadequate opportunity for students to interact and ask questions as a 
group, however, are not issues with interactive video. Therefore, as stated ear- 
lier, interactive video is a form of learning that takes advantage of the benefits of 
the traditional classroom as well as learning from a distance. To further the 
success of the interactive video course, a visit to the remote site once or twice a 
semester, if possible, allows the instructor the opportunity to see the equipment 
and facilities utilized by students at the remote site and to meet the students in 
person. 



Challenges 

One of the greatest values of using interactive distance learning is that it offers a 
relatively cost effective way to deliver specialized instruction to a remote site of 
students who for various reasons may otherwise not have the opportunity to 
obtain such instruction. However, before a distance learning course can be imple- 
mented, there are many factors that must be taken into consideration. The chal- 
lenges of offering courses through distance learning can be broken down into 
two major categories — administrative and instructional — with some overlap in 
the two areas. 

Administrative Challenges 

Many institutions, especially large universities, have a specific person or depart- 
ment assigned to coordinate the distance learning programs and to take care of 
the administrative functions. In those that do not, the instructor might have to 
deal more with the administrative tasks as well as the tedious aspects of develop- 
ment and delivery of the course. 

Administratively, some of the issues in providing distance education are select- 
ing and marketing courses that will meet the needs of the students, determining 
the format and method for delivery of the course, establishing suitable sites, 
establishing connections and equipment rooms for interactive video equipment, 
arranging appropriate schedules, and articulating with other institutions. Ac- 
cording to Charp (1999, p. 6), “a growing number of institutions are accepting 
each other’s distance education courses, making it easier for students to fulfill 
their institution’s requirements.” Administrators see the benefits of adopting in- 
teractive video courses '‘because it facilitates the sharing of costs, information, 
and expertise among multiple sites while providing additional educational op- 
portunities for distant or disadvantaged locations” (Webster & Hackley, 1997, 
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p. 1282). It also introduces students to the similar technologies they will use in 
business and industry such as. videoconferencing which is a combination of au- 
dio, video, and networking technology that allows individuals at different loca- 
tions to engage in synchronous interaction with each other. 

As previously mentioned, a major fector or administrative challenge is cost. 
Administrative concerns that relate to costs to the institution include the fact that 
the infrastructure is not adequate for many schools; and in order to offer an 
interactive course, there must be appropriate equipment at the site and a nearby 
location or remote site. Many times there must be large investments in connec- 
tion costs, computer networks, video equipment, remote libraries, ongoing tech- 
nical support, personnel, and program development. In order to offer interac- 
tive video courses there must be at least two sites with the necessary equipment; 
the rooms must be available at the same time; and there must also be students 
who are willing to try this type of instructional delivery at those sites. There- 
fore, institutions must work together. “When institutions commit to significant 
organization changes, online learning becomes cost effective” (Charp, 
1999, p. 6). 

Administrators must also determine what type of technical, financial, and other 
types of support will be provided to faculty. Some questions to be asked include: 
Will faculty be given release time to develop and/or teach a course? Will they 
have student assistants? Will they be given additional pay or recognition toward 
tenure or promotion? Will special training programs be developed for in-house 
training? The need to provide training for instructors and facilitators is essential 
as they must know how to use the technology and how to coordinate activities 
taking place in more than one classroom at the same time. 

Instructional Challenges 

Along with administrative challenges there are many instructional challenges. 
These include: (1) planning the design and implementation of the course; 
(2) developing the instructional materials; (3) modifying the teaching methodol- 
ogyj (4) obtaining training on the equipment in the “distance learning class- 
room”; (5) preparing the students for the new approach to learning; (6) teaching, 
and at the same time, coordinating all of the distance learning components; and 
(7) administering tests and managing the evaluation process; and (8) evaluating 
the methods, technologies, and facilities. For success in distance learning pro- 
grams, both students and instructors need preparation and training. This train- 
ing must include how to operate the instructor and student camera, the document 
camera and slide projector, and the audio controls. The instructor must learn 
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how to use the specialized touch screens to control the cameras which determine 
what views (teacher, students, or documents) are visible at each site. For 
example, the instructor (if no facilitator is available) must learn how to focus the 
camera on the student' who is speaking so students at other sites can view the 
speaker and at the same time listen to the comment being made by the student. 
Then the instructor must focus the camera back at the same time a response is 
formulated. In fact, this is the reason why many instructors insist on a facilita- 
tor who can coordinate these activities while the instructor concentrates on teach- 
ing. Other instructional challenges are: (1) knowing the room setup at the 
remote site, coordinating school calendars at both sites, (2) communicating with 
remote site proctors regarding tests and exam schedules, (3) making arrange- 
ments for getting class assignments, (4) establishing procedures and times for 
students and the instructor to interact outside of class through email or tele- 
phone. 

Challenges to instructors in preparing students for this method of delivery in- 
clude: (1) communicating to students in the classroom and at the remote site the 
concept of distance education and the technology involved, (2) explaining to 
students the importance of being patient when the equipment is not working or 
there is a time lapse to get the equipment in operation, (3) instilling in students 
the need to become more independent learners, and (4) providing motivation to 
students to help master the course content. Instructors, on the other hand, may 
have to shift their method of delivery. The emphasis must be learner-centered as 
opposed to instructor-centered. If the class is strictly lecture, adding technology 
will not necessarily enhance the class. "There is much more to distance educa- 
tion than technology. Instructors must know how to do it” (Kearsley, 1998, p. 
22). This method of teaching is different than the traditional classroom teach- 
ing, and it requires different presentation skills and teaching strategies. Okula 
(1999) summarizes suggestions from various sources for an instructor whose 
classroom is expanded to remote places through interactive video. Some of 
these include: ( 1 ) change activities often and provide variety, (2) plant or direct 
questions to a specific student and do not wait for volunteers, (3) look into the 
camera often to make sure the students at the remote sites are actively participat- 
ing, (4) provide an orientation to students in the use of technology, (5) make 
contingency plans if the technology fails, and (6) make arrangements in advance 
for administering tests. 

“The largest component of online cost is faculty time” (Charp, 1999, p. 6). 
Faculty spend as much and often more time managing an online or interactive 
video course than a traditional one. The number of hours spent responding to 
individual email messages and keying in evaluative responses to homework papers 
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often takes much longer than just reviewing the assignment in class as a group. 
Also, “experience has shown that initially it may take eight to ten hours of prepa- 
ration time for each 50-minute class session” using the interactive video method. 
(Junk & Fox, 1998, p. 68). 

These are just a few of the many challenges that administrators, instructors, and 
students will face when they decide to get involved with interactive video as a 
method of instruction. Others challenges will be discussed in the following sec- 
tions which include processes and procedures instructors go through as they 
plan, develop, and implement the course. 

Planning and Development of the Interactive \^deo Course 
Establishment of Goals and Objectives 

In planning and developing an interactive video course, it is essential to develop 
clear goals, measurable objectives, and planned activities before instruction be- 
gins. Many factors must be considered when developing the goals and objectives 
including the type and size of audience to whom the instruction will be given, the 
location(s) to which the courses will be delivered, the specific content of the 
course, the methodology, and types and format of evaluation. 

In relation to the type of audience and location, it must be determined whether or 
not the course will be provided to individuals at just one other location or if there 
will be multiple remote sites. If there is more than one site, the instructor must 
be able to coordinate communications and manage people and equipment at all 
locations. Another point that many instructors may not even think about is the 
possibility of differing schedules at the various sites. In other words, some 
institutions and businesses may have different holidays and school breaks than 
those of the main site. Plans must be made ahead of time to handle these 
situations. 

Another area in which objectives must be established is in relation to the content. 
In most cases it will follow the same as in a traditional course. Some of the most 
difficult objectives to determine will be those relating to the instructional and 
delivery methods the instructor wishes to incorporate. Some questions that will 
need to be answered will include; Will presentation graphics be used? Will web 
pages be used and other web-based instructional tools or Internet resources? 
How will handouts be distributed? How will tests be administered? Once most 
of these questions have been answered, it is time to make more specific decisions 
about the instructional materials and methodologies used as well as the class- 
room, resource, and test management procedures to be followed. 
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Development of Instructional Materials 

As stated above, decisions need to be made regarding the method of instruction 
and the instructional materials to be used. One common method is to incorpo- 
rate multimedia through the use of presentation graphics software such as 
PowerPoint. 

The use of presentation graphics software to present course material is becom- 
ing more and more common and is a very effective method of presentation for 
interactive video courses. This provides the students with visuals to follow as 
the instructor is presenting the material. The camera in distance learning rooms 
can be moved to focus on the instructor, the multimedia presentation, or the 
students in the room. Most distance learning classrooms also have a document 
camera which can be used to show all types of pictures, graphs, or even small 
objects. In other words, a picture in a book or a magazine, as well as other small 
items, can be placed on the camera document panel (which works like an over- 
head) to enlarge and project the image on the monitor at the local and remote 
site. The use of multimedia presentations provides variation for students with 
different learning styles. Handouts of the slides or the outline of the presentation 
can also be made available to students to study on their own or to use as the 
material is presented. 

The use of email, bulletin boards, and/or chat rooms provides additional meth- 
ods for communication between instructor and student, but they are not required. 
Although each of these communication methods takes additional time on the 
instructor’s part, the concept follows one of the most important principles of 
good teaching practice which is to encourage interaction between students and 
faculty. This is essential in any type of distance learning course. When the 
students are not at the main site, it is even more difficult to maintain this interac- 
tion. The instructor can also decide whether or not web-based materials will be 
an addition to the interactive video course. These may range from simply pro- 
viding a place to access class handouts, such as the syllabus and assignments, to 
providing copies of class notes and outlines of PowerPoint presentations, or 
even downloading the PowerPoint presentations themselves. 

If the interactive video course does have a web-based component with many of 
these items, it could eventually be converted to an online synchronous course. In 
fact, this is wftat occurred wdth a course developed by one of the authors. The 
course is offered to students on campus as a traditional course; it is offered 
through the distance learning component to students off campus through the 
interactive video: and it is also offered on a trial basis to students on campus 
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who wish to take it online and complete the course without attending the regu- 
larly scheduled class meetings. Of course, these students also take tests online 
and send all assignments thr ough email. Web pages are used in all three options 
(the traditional course, the interactive video distance learning course, and the 
asynchronous online course). The software used for the web-based materials is 
WebCT, a popular web-based course platform which is presently used by in- 
structors at colleges and universities throughout the country. 

When developing instructional materials and looking at new methods of technol- 
ogy, educators cannot lose sight of what is best for the students in helping them 
achieve their goals. It is important to match a particular approach or instruc- 
tional method with the appropriate technology. “Care should be taken to avoid 
allowing the novelty of technology to drive decisions regarding the most appro- 
priate delivery mode for distance education programs, overshadowing the more 
important decisions regarding curriculum and instructional quality” (Potashnik 
& Capper, 1998, p. 43). Even though today’s methods of delivery have been 
enhanced by technology, the principles of learning as written by Popham, Schrag, 
and Blockhus ( 1975) are- still essential and must’ be considered when developing 
instructional materials and presenting a distance learning course. Along with 
these well known learning principles in business education, other principles 
emphasized by educators are the “Seven Principles for Good Practice in Under- 
graduate Education” (Chizmar & Walbert, 1999; Merisotis & Phipps, 1999). 
Merisotis and Phipps (1999) explain that these principles written by Chickering 
and Gamson (1987) were revived nearly a decade later by Chickering and 
Ehrmann (1996) in relation to using them with new communication and infor- 
mation technologies to enhance the teaching/leaming process. These principles 
are: (1) encourage contacts between students and feculty, (2) develop reciproc- 
ity and cooperation among students, (3) use active learning techniques, (4) give 
prompt feedback, (5) emphasize time-on-task, (6) communicate high expecta- 
tions, and (7) respect diverse talents and ways of learning (Merisotis and Phipps, 
1999). These principles are used in the development of the instructional materi- 
als as well as in the management of classroom activities. 

Classroom and Resource Management 

Classroom management is essential at both sites. Although most schools, espe- 
cially universities, should have a distance learning administrator who will coor- 
dinate these issues, it is important for the instructor to check the equipment and 
facilities in the room before class begins. Most instructors will want to have a 
site facilitator who will control the camera, although some may wish to have 
complete control themselves. It should be pointed out that it is difficult to main- 
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tain the mind set to call on the student who is speaking and at the same time to 
use the touch screen to focus the camera on that student and to mentally prepare 
a response. Some experiences of the authors are that it is much easier to have a 
Meditator to provide teChnicaL assistance in the operation of the distance learn- 
ing hardware, so the instructor does not have to adjust or control the equipment. 
The facilitator also frees the instructor to move outside of the main viewing area 
and around the room instead of staying fixed behind the desk. 

Other preparations for classroom management include; (1) making arrange- 
ments for a facilitator; (2) having a specific person that can be contacted by 
phone at a remote site in case of technical problems, especially if no facilitator is 
available in the room at all times; (3) checking out the facilities, library, and 
online resources of the remote site; (4) having a contingency plan for technical 
failures; (5) having a protocol list for students to follow if there are technical 
problems, such as a note card with camera presets recorded or a list of steps that 
can be used for those at the remote site; (6) making sure students have the infor- 
mation on obtaining the textbooks and resource materials before the course be- 
gins; and (7) making airangenients for adnamistration of tests and other forms of 
evaluation. 

Test Administration and Management 

Test management is a normal process in a traditional classroom; however, it is 
an area that demands a great deal of attention and preparation in a distance 
learning course. Initial questions that should be asked are: Will traditional paper 
tests be used as a method of evaluation? How will the tests be sent to the stu- 
dents at the remote site? How will the tests be returned to the instructor? Will 
the graded tests be returned to the students, and if so, how? If not, how will the 
students get the instructor’s comments and feedback? 

In regard to the delivery of the tests, the instructor must be aware that if tradi- 
tional paper tests are mailed to the remote site then they must be prepared well in 
advance; and if they are faxed, then arrangements need to be made as to who will 
receive them and when they will be sent. In regard to the grading and feedback 
provided to the students, the instructor must determine how the completed tests 
will be returned and when they will be available for grading and review. In other 
words, it is no longer a simple matter to return tests to the students in the class- 
room for review after they have been graded and then to collect them to be kept 
on file by the instructor. If the instructor does not keep the tests on file, then the 
process is simpler. 
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Various ways to handle these situations include: (1) having the facihtator at the 
remote site fex the completed tests back to the instructor and destroy the original 
completed test, (2) having the facilitator keep the original tests after faxing a 
copy to the instructor and return them the next class period for the students to 
follow when the instructor goes over the test (the student can compare their 
answers to the correct answers as they are discussed in class), or (3) having the 
facilitator mail the tests to the instructor through the traditional mail system 
which will be mailed back once they are graded. The main issues are whether or 
not it is important to keep the tests secure and how to get the results back to the 
students. 

An ideal method is to have the tests online so that students can take the test at a 
computer at the remote site. If using special testing software or web-based 
instructional software like WebCT, each test can be graded immediately provid- 
ing instant feedback to the student regarding the correct response for each ques- 
tion, and placing the individual score into the electronic grade book. This, of 
course, is an element that is not required for an interactive video course, but is 
one thatsolves some of the test administration concerns and challenges. It should 
be noted, however, that it is a time consuming process to develop online tests, 
and it presents yet additional concerns especially costs involved in equipping the 
distance learning classroom with computers. 

Implementation of the Interactive Video Course 
Preparation for Delivery 

As a general rule, interactive video courses must be better planned, more orga- 
nized, and more effectively communicated than the traditional class. Different 
teaching methods and strategies must be incorporated in order to make the dis- 
tance learning course a success. Many of the issues have already been ad- 
dressed in previous sections; however, some suggestions for plarming the course 
are as follows: 

1 . Design interactivity into the course by encouraging student participation at 
both sites. One way is to plant questions or direct questions to a specific 
student which may or may not be provided ahead of time. 

2. Determine ways to make students feel comfortable and less apprehensive 
with this method of deliverv. 

3 . Plan an agenda of topics to be discussed for each unit so students can reflect 
on the topic ahead of time. This can be an outline from a PowerPoint pre- 
sentation given the previous day in class. 
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4. Arrange for a facilitator to be present at the remote site and to coordinate the 
activities for the course. 

5. Check distance learning equipment before class begins to make sure it is 
functioning properly. 

6. Make sure textbooks and other resources are available for students at the 
remote site. 

7. Make preparations for ways to talk with students outside of class (email, 
voice mail, electronic bulletin boards) to help them feel comfortable and 
encourage them to participate. In other words, students at the main site can 
come in before or after class (as well as other times), but when students at 
the remote site ask questions everyone hears them. 

8. Make sure all arrangements have been made for test administration as de- 
scribed earlier. . - 

9. Visit other instructors’ classes and share experiences with each other. Be 
open and receptive to suggestions from others. Instructors can learn how to 
be more effective with the interactive video method of delivery by sharing 
ideas with others, as well as videotaping and critiquing themselves. 

10. Attend training workshops, offered by educational institutions and profes- 
sional organizations. Many schools and universities have formal training 
sessions and others have trained experts that provide one-to-one training for 
faculty preparing for this method of delivery. 

Some general thoughts for an instructor who is getting involved in the delivery 
of an interactive video course are to be patient and allow time to get accustomed 
to the new technologies required. Also, keep an open mind and strive to make 
the learning process an enjoyable one. Educators must continue to set high 
goals and reach for the stars. Remember that teaching and learning can both be 
exciting processes even when “experiencing difficulties” with technology. 

First Day Delivery 

A great deal of planning has preceded the first day, but it is still essential to 
prepare a “script” for the first day’s activities. Even though these items listed 
below have already been addressed in the planning and design stages, it is essen- 
tial to prepare the “script” to make sure they are not forgotten that first day. 

1 . Explain to the students the purpose of distance learning and the advantages 
of it. 

2. Explain the layout of the room and the importance of speaking into the 
microphone as well as how the course will be conducted. 
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3. Introduce the participants and focus the camera on all sites so students can 
see each other and begin to feel comfortable with the new situation. Ask 
participants at the remote site to stay online after the regular class is dis- 
missed to double Check everything with them on a more informal basis and 
to evaluate the first day’s experiences. 

4. Explain some of the teaching strategies that will be followed throughout the 
course such as ( 1) involving students actively in the entire instructional pro- 
cess, (2) treating all students equally, and (3) making everyone feel 
comfortable. 

5. Explain that all handouts provided to students at the local site will also be 
made available at the remote site, and be sure that plans have been made to 
take care of how this will be handled. 

6. Be constantly aware of the learners at the remote site. One way to do this is 
to look in the camera often to make sure all students are actively involved. 
Also, project an air of approachability and concern for all students, and help 
students build confidence in the new teaching techniques and in themselves. 

7. Plan to videotape the class session in case of technical problems as well as 
to evaluate the process. 

8. Explain to students what they need to do if there are technical difficulties. 
Explain to them that there is either a facilitator present or somewhere nearby 
in case problems occur. 

9. Be sure to provide an overview of the session (as well as every other class 
session) and summarize each class session. 

10. Dismiss class early so students at the remote site can have an opportunity to 
provide feedback and to discuss the procedures for the course. At this time, 
explain the methods of communication they may use instead of personal 
contacts. These may include email, voice mail, or web-based bulletin boards. 
Make sure students understand what is expected of them from the 
beginning. 

At the end of the first day, it is essential to evaluate the entire process, the activi- 
ties that took place during the class time, the events that followed, and the effec- 
tiveness of the equipment as well as the method of delivery in general. Modifi- 
cations and adjustments may need to be made before the next class period. It 
may also be necessary to contact the students at the remote site for feedback or 
to address specific issues or problems. Usually, after two or three class periods, 
the instructor, facilitator, and students at all sites will begin to feel more com- 
fortable and the class will run smoothly. 
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Evaluation in the Interactive Video Course 

As mentioned earlier some type of mformal evaluation should be conducted af- 
ter the first class period in order to make-any necessary adjustments. After one 
or two weeks, it is often helpftil to do a more formal evaluation to determine if all 
students are actively involved. A student evaluation form can be admimstered 
with the following questions; (1) Do you feel at ease making comments or asking 
questions? (2) Can you hear and see the instructor clearly? (3) Can you see the 
multimedia materials clearly; i.e., items on the document camera, video clips, 
sUdes, and PowerPoint presentations? (4) Is the facilitator available for assis- 
tance? (5) Do you understand the procedures for submitting homework and tak- 
ing tests? 

The traditional instructor and course evaluation form can be used at the end of 
the semester with additional questions -added or the traditional evaluation form 
can be completely modified and adapted to meet this method of delivery. 

Summary 



Distance learning is not a new concept; in fact, it is a method of education that 
has been around for over a century. However, the instructional methodologies 
and the technologies incorporated in the 21®‘ century were not even imagined a 
few decades ago. The idea of the educational environment was limited to a room 
with four walls, an instructor, and students. Now the technology has been so 
dramatically redefined that its “walls” encompass even the global community 
(Johnson, 1999). The opportunities to educators are almost limitless; and al- 
though the technologies sometimes seem overwhelming and challenging, educa- 
tors can reach out to students who for varying reasons cannot be present in the 
traditional classroom and provide them the chance to further their education. 
Interactive video combines both the advantages of maintaining face-to-face in- 
teraction between instructor and students while allowing them to be in physi- 
cally different locations. This method of delivery does require a great deal of 
planning with individuals at all sites, analysis and redesign of instructional ma- 
terials, implementation of new methods of instruction, training on the use of the 
equipment, and a major time commitment. Therefore, educators must continue 
to approach these challenges as they have the previous ones with enthusiasm and 
a positive attitude in the never ending quest to expand the horizons of education 
in the 2 century. 
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Chapter 4 



Managing Groups in the Distance 
Learning Environment 

Donna R. Everett, Morehead State University 
Carol Yacht, Jerome, Arizona 



Theory 

The Internet makes distance learning (DL) a possibility for millions of students. 
Distance learning courses are growing more popular for numerous reasons. More 
college students are older, working, and may have family and work responsibili- 
ties. This makes anywhere, anytime education (asynchronous online learning) 
desirable. 

The Internet offers educational opportunities that were never possible before. 
“The marvels of technology present us with many alternative options for the 
future of learning. However, it is not the technology but the vast combination of 
social, economic, and political factors that will influence the way we will actu- 
ally employ this technology in the future” (Turoff, 1997, p. 3). 

Rapid Growth of Distance Learning 

The growth of DL courses is staggering. Keying the words “distance learning” 
in the Search box at www.vahoo.com will yield 37 categories and 565 sites for 
distance learning. Related terms, such as distance learning degrees, distance 
learning courses, distance learning programs, distance learning mba, and long 
distance learning, will produce thousands of results. Northern Light 
( www.northemlight.com) . a search engine that will search on a constant basis 
for keywords, yields at least 27,000+ links for “distance learning.” 

Distance learning is a growth industry. More than 3,700 mstitutions of higher 
learning are accredited in the United States. Of their 14.2 million students, about 
4.5 million are “traditional” college students: undergraduates aged 18 to 22 at- 
tending full time and living on or adjacent to campuses. Anywhere/anytime, 
asynchronous online learning is the branch of DL with the most growth potential 
(Allen, 1997, p. W16). “More than one-third of all colleges and universities in 
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the United States already ofifer distanc& learning; by 2002, four of every five are 
expected to do so” (Steinberg & Wyatt, 2000). 

Purpose of DL 

The purpose of DL is to provide education through alternate modalities. From 
the students’ point of view, the advantage of DL is that it makes learning conve- 
nient. In the past, DL took the form of self-paced workbooks, correspondence 
courses, and videotape training. Today, in addition to the traditional methods of 
DL, other choices are available, such as the Internet, multimedia/CD-ROM, and 
audio and video conferencing. 

At the Center for Continuing and Professional Education, State University of 
New York (SUNY), New Paltz, the goals include: 

• Flexibility to meet learner needs. 

• Reduced travel expenses associated with classroom training. 

• Increased access to expert knowledge. 

• Consistent training experiences. 

• Current training experiences. 

Program Support and Facilities in DL 

“The program provides faculty support services specifically related to teaching 
via an electronic system. The program provides training for faculty who teach 
via the use of the technology” (Turofif, 1997, p. 15). 

The differences between traditional classroom-based education and DL have 
significant implications for the design and delivery of instruction. Distance learn- 
ing is not just the traditional classroom with the addition of the Internet. “Effec- 
tive design and delivery requires considerable effort by a team of instructors, 
course designers, technicians, administrators, and students” (Online Distance 
Education, University of Houston Clear Lake, Distance Education FAQ). 

Support for the online course is essential. Support tools should include ongoing; 

• Academic and administrative support. 

• Technical support. 

• Adequate facilities. 

• Adequate delivery, maintenance, and security. 



DL courses require support in the form of developing the online learning com- 
munity, dealing with technical difficulties, and defining the DL delivery system 
(Yacht & Everett, 1999). 

Definitions Related to DL 

Distance learning is a type of education where students work on their own at 
home or at the office on their own time and communicate with faculty and other 
students via e-mail, electronic forums, video-conferencing, and other forms of 
computer-based communication. Because the Internet is accessible from virtu- 
ally all computer platforms, it serves as the conduit for many distance-learning 
systems. The Internet can distribute materials as “text, sound, moving images, 
or a combination of the three” (Steinberg & Wyatt, 2000. 

At SUNY New Paltz, DL is distributed in three ways: 

1 . Asynchronous online courses via the Internet. 

2. Two-way interactive video. 

3. Videotaped courses. 

SUNY’s definition of DL is “a way of delivering instruction to many locations. 
The learner and the instructor are apart but interact via technology” (The Center 
for Continuing and Professional Education, State University of New York, New 
Paltz). 

The Distance Learning Center at De Anza College, Cupertino, C A, explains DL 
in the following ways (Burruss, 1998): 

Offers courses encompassing a variety of subjects. 

Encourages participation from a variety of students including reentry, 
transfer, personal enrichment, homebound, job advancement, working, 
and parenting. 

Trains instructors to be empathetic with distant learner needs. 
Maximizes uses of interpersonal, small group, and media communica- 
tion systems for distribution of information (such as face-to-face, mail, 
telephone, audio tape, cable TV, broadcast TV, and videotape). 
Investigates and integrates new technologies into program to improve 
quality and services. 

Communicates program and instructional information to students effec- 
tively and in an easy-to understand manner. 
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• Promotes and explains program to potential users through a variety of 
distribution systems. 

• Evaluates program to respond to student/instructor needs and concerns. 

• Provides leadership and cooperation in sharing organizational and pro- 
gram information with other groups, both within and outside of the De 
Anza community. 

• Monitors costs and looks for efficiency in expenditures. 

“First and foremost, an institution’s distance learning program must be an inte- 
gral part of the institution’s mission and not an ancillary consideration” (Turoff, 
1997, p. 19). From an administrative point of view, this means that DL students 
should be able to get departmental advisement, use the library and resource 
centers, have access to the dean; and any other normal on-campus functions. As 
the Internet becomes more pervasive, DL students should have the same access 
to campus-based facilities as traditional students. 

Integrating distance students into regular classes is also a way to be able to 
support a small number of distance learners who are interested in specialized 
electives that do not have large student enrollments. The technology will make 
more diverse course offerings economically feasible (Turoff, 1997, p. 20). 

Advances in interactive and digital technologies have contributed to enhance- 
ments in DL. These programs provide users with just-in time training, informa- 
tion and support through synchronous (face-to-face) and asynchronous audio, 
video, text, or graphic communications provided by a computer or by actual 
people (Online Distance Education, University of Houston Clear Lake, Distance 
Education FAQ). 

Definitions Related to DL 

Distance learning has its own vocabulary. A more extensive list of definitions 
can be found at http://www.kn. Dacbell.com/wired/vidconf^glossarv.html (The 
Pacific Bell Knowledge Network) and Toby Trowt-Bayard’s book 
Videoconferencing and Interactive Media: The Whole Picture, and The Dis- 
tance Learner ’s Guide, George P. Connick Editor. Here are some selected defi- 
nitions from these sources for purposes of this monograph: 

Asynchronous learning refers to online learning or anywhere/anytime educa- 
tion. The instructor and students communicate with each other through a com- 
puter and the Internet — each in their own time and space. Using their computers 
at home or at work, students receive course materials, compose and submit as- 



signments, ask the instructor questions, and interact with other students in the 
class. Participation in an online course requires access to the Internet through 
either the school’s computer lab or from home or work using an Internet Service 
Provider (ISP). 

Bandwidth is the amount of information that can be transmitted in an informa- 
tion channel. In computers, it is the speed and the amount of data that can be 
transmitted simultaneously on a communications frequency. 

Compressed video is the term used when the vast amounts of information in a 
normal TV transmission are squeezed into a fraction of its former bandwidth. 
The result is a compressed video signal that can be transmitted more economi- 
cally. Compressed video also may refer to two-way interactive television (ITV) 
classes, where the instructor can see and hear students at distant sites and stu- 
dents can see and hear the instructor at each distant site. 

Computer-mediated communication (CMC) is used interchangeably with the 
terms distance education and distance learning. The term implies that the com- 
puter is the mediator (or go-between) between the student and the instructor or 
between students, making the computer an uninterested, risk-free observer of 
interactions. 

Desktop videoconferencing occurs on a personal desktop or laptop computer 
at a computer workstation. 

Distance education is teaching and learning at a distance; students and the in- 
structor may be in the same place at the same time and the TV monitors become 
the medium for communication (synchronous); or students and the instructor 
may be in different places at different times and the computers become the me- 
dium for communication (asynchronous). 

Distributed learning is the term applied to course materials (including text, 
voice, graphics, audio) that are distributed through electronic means. 

Hypertext markup language (HTML) is the language used to write Web pages. 

Integrated Services Digital Network (ISDN) is a digital network that provides 
seamless communication of voice, video, and text between individual and group 
desktop videoconferencing systems. ISDN is expected to replace current tele- 
phone lines. 
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Interactive video is a way of offering courses using interactive two-way video 
and audio. This allows students to attend a course at one location while the 
instructor teaches from another classroom site. Also may be called compressed 
video. 

Internet is the worldwide electronic communication network that allows for the 
sharing of information. The Internet is also known as the “information high- 
way.” 

Synchronous learning allows students to participate at the same time usually 
face-to-face in a traditional classroom setting. In the online environment, syn- 
chronous learning may occur in online chat rooms or through web camera inter- 
fece. 

Uniform Resource Locator (URL) is the term which refers to a Web address. 
The prefix for a URL is http://. 

Videoconferencing allows communication across long distances with video and 
audio contact that may also include graphics, text, and data exchange. 

Web browser is the software used on a personal computer to connect and dis- 
play information from a Web site computer called a server. 

World Wide Web (WWW) consists of billions of files on millions of computers 
interconnected by the Internet that allows the user to view and hear multime- 
dia — text, pictures, audio, and video. In 1989, Tim Bemers-Lee invented the 
WWW at CERN, the European Laboratory for Particle Physics in Geneva, 
Switzerland (www.cem.ch/) . 

For purposes of this paper, two more definitions may have meaning: 

Web-based training or instruction (WBT). A complete course may be down- 
loaded or delivered entirely on the Internet from sources, such as universities 
and colleges, media companies, and/or pay-for-education sources. 

Web-enhanced instruction. Instmctors may infuse the Internet and the Web or 
courseware into courses that are taught in several configurations: face-to-face, 
compressed video or two-way interactive television, computer laboratories, or 
other more traditional delivery systems. 
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Web-based instruction or training (WBT) is the delivery system dealt with in 
this paper. The key question addressed is How is group work set up, managed, 
and delivered in a distributed learning environment? 

Research Review Related to Managing Groups in DL 

Creating a learning community is important in the traditional classroom and in 
the online classroom. The differences between the two learning environments 
are obvious: face-to-face contact with the instructor is not possible unless stu- 
dents make the effort, face-to-face contacts with other students are not likely 
unless they make the effort, and nonverbal communication cues are lost that 
enhance student understanding and interaction. What this implies is that the 
instructor must set the climate for student learning using the computer as the 
medium. The new paradigm of education brought about by computer-mediated 
education is that the “key to the learning process is the interactions among stu- 
dents themselves, the interactions between faculty and students, and the collabo- 
ration in learning that results from these interactions” (Pallofif & Pratt, 1999, p. 
5). Collaborative learning communities are created through shared knowledge. 

Communities in the online classroom take on a different dimension from the 
traditional classroom. Steven Jones (1995) in his book Cybersociety, states that 
“the extent to which people use CMC as a means to invent new personas, to 
recreate their own identifies, or to engage in a combination of the two and the 
way which they do so are issues central to the construction of a computer-medi- 
ated social world” (p. 156). According to a study by Pratt (1996), in the online 
environment, certain elements must manifest, such as; 

The ability to carry on an internal dialogue in order to formulate re- 
sponses 

The creation of a semblance of privacy both in terms of the space from 
which the person communicates and the ability to create an internal 
sense of privacy 

The ability to deal with emotional issues in textual format 
The ability to create a mental picture of the partner in the communica- 
tion process 

The ability to create a sense of presence online through the personaliza- 
tion of communications (pp. 119-120). 

Just like in the traditional classroom, the central ingredient must be the creation 
of an open, caring atmosphere for sharing knowledge, concerns, goals, and com- 
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munications. Such elements as honesty, trust, responsiveness, relevance, and 
respect contribute to the learning community. These elements help students feel 
comfortable in an environment that is new, different, and evolving. 

Three educational theories are: relevant to computer-mediated communication: 
constructivism. Brooks & Brooks, 1993; Cranton, 1994; active learning, Myers 
& Jones, 1993; and transformative learning, Mezirow, 1991; Sherry & Wilson, 
1997. These theories attempt tojDridge the gap between the traditional para- 
digms of education and the new computer-mediated paradigms. Constructivist 
and active learning theorists suggest that learners actively construct knowledge 
and meaning through experimentation, exploration, manipulation, and testing 
based on past experience and accumulated knowledge — especially in environ- 
ments where they may not have any, ’experience or frame of reference. 

According to Mezirow (1991), transformative learning is an unanticipated re- 
sult of online learning. Students’ perspectives are transformed when problems 
are encountered that cause learners to reassess prior knowledge, beliefs, rela- 
tionships, or experience. Just getting involved in an online learning environment 
challenges students’ traditional perspectives of learning. Students and instruc- 
tors relate differently to each other, thus forcing students to rethink the role of 
learner and instructor. For the most part, transformative learning is an uncon- 
scious process but has far-reaching implications for instructors who must make 
room for more independence, competence, and reflection in their learners. Palloff 
and Pratt (1999) summarize this transformative process, as follows: 

. . . personal growth becomes a companion to intellectual growth as the 
student assumes greater responsibility for the learning process, compe- 
tence, authority, self-confidence, and an overall sense of mastery and 
power (p. 131). 

In Figure 1, Palloff and Pratt suggest a new paradigm of learning. They contend 
that the parts of the new paradigm — teamwork, focused outcomes, shared goals, 
active creation of knowledge and meaning, and collaborative learning — are en- 
hanced through faculty guidance, facilitation, buy-in from everyone, and inter- 
action and feedback among and between the students and the instructor. Since 
the instructor cannot be in control of how or what is being learned — or even 
when — a learner-centered environment emerges from this model. This sets the 
stage for electronic learning where the students and the instructor collaborate to 
establish a new social construction of meaning (Jonassen, et al., 1995). 
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Figure 1 

A NEW PARADIGM OF LEARNING 




Source: Adapted from PallofT& Pratt, 1999, p. 17. 



To create the electronic learning community (the central point of Figure 1), a 
fecihtator approach that encourages a free-flowing, interactive environment, which 
empowers learners to share content and participate in peer feedback, is impera- 
tive. To enhance meaning and learning and to promote a sense of autonomy, 
initiative, and creativity in the online classroom, group activities, collaboration, 
simulations, open-ended questions, shared goals, and teamwork can be used. 
The instructor becomes the facilitator of learning and not just the source of 
knowledge. The role of facilitator enhances the meaning of self-directed 
learning. 

Student responsibilities and rewards. Students are not passive bystanders in 
the online classroom. The role of the student is much like the role of the instruc- 
tor in that students must actively pursue and transform knowledge, interaction, 
and meaning from the materials presented in cyberspace — a conceptual location 
where students and instructors meet. In cyberspace, words and data take on a 
whole new meaning and appearance. 
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Characterizing the role of the instructor in the online classroom as that of facili- 
tator means that the learners have essential roles and responsibilities, also. Stu- 
dents have the responsibility to generate knowledge, seek solutions from many 
alternatives, and engage in dialogue to refine their knowledge. Knowledge that is 
augmented by reasoning, argumentation, and problem-solving promotes au- 
tonomy. The cognitive emphasis shifts to evaluation and reflection, not only on 
the results of the discussion and problem-solving activities, but on the processes 
and tactics that seemed influential and effective (Hartley, 1999). 

Further refinement of knowledge, ideas, and solutions may include dialogue and 
collaboration with the instructor and other students that leads to research related 
to the topic. The collective knowledge gained and shared from the collaboration 
and dialogue makes students feel their contributions have worth and acceptance. 

In the online classroom, students are active participants. Student roles include 
questioning, challenging, explaining, tutoring, and constructing. Students learn 
to negotiate and understand differences, to discern processes and tactics that are 
influential and effective, and to. internalize new ways of learning and interacting 
that can be used in the external world. 

If this medium is truly the great equalizer, boundaries between cultures, genders, 
ages, and power are transparent. When learners realize that they are also teach- 
ers, a powerful transformation occurs that results in shared power, shared re- 
sponsibility, and shared rewards (Border, 2000, p. 9). 

Because active learning is a desired outcome of web-based learning, one way to 
ensure active participation is to share typical instructor functions; facilitator of 
discussion, observer of group dynamics, content communicator, team leader, 
and presenter. Additionally, all students are responsible for providing feedback 
to each other. In order for this to work, the instructor must be willing to give up 
control of the direction — and sometimes the content — of the discussion. The 
instructor is an equal member of the learning community, resisting the urge to 
lead (Palloff& Pratt, 1999, p. 121-122). 

Feedback is essential for students. Students develop (and are rewarded) as learners 
when feedback provides them insight into the accuracy of their work (Angelo, 
1993; Van Houten, 1980). Often, the feedback received in an online course helps 
them decide whether to stay in the course. If the feedback is late, not specific, 
ina ppropriate, or unrelated to their skills or assignments, they may commit less 
energy to it (Egan, et al., 1993). 
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Students have a lot to gain in the online classroom. What follows transforms 
students to retain content, become involved and committed to the outcome, share 
in the successes and failures of teamwork, and integrate the results into their 
personal lives. This is one of the most exciting aspects of online learning! 

Instructor rewards. By design, online teaching is different from the traditional 
model of instruction. Without using the maximum effects of the electronic me- 
dium, the results (and rewards) will not materialize. Development of comm uni ty 
is at the heart of online instruction and holds the greatest promise for learning 
and teaching. If an instructor is willing to share instruction and to empower 
students to take their learning as far as it can go, the results will be pheno menal 
Sherry & Wilson (1997) define the following outcomes oi tramformative lsaiiQr 
ing from the instructor’s point of view: 

• The student teaches the instructor something he or she didn’t know be- 
fore about the technology or the course content. 

• The student goes beyond the textbook or the lecture to reveal differences 
of opinion among the experts . 

More emphasis is placed upon finding support or backing for a position 
than on conforming to authority. 

Students participate in setting the agenda for the class by helping to 
choose content or learning methods, or both. 

Students call the instructor’s attention to valuable learning resources. 
Students have conversations with knowledgeable people the instructor 
doesn’t know. 

While the instructor helps to establish expectations and sets a clear as- 
sessment standard, the students collaboratively guide much of their own 
learning. 

The instructor finds himself or herself saving student work — not merely 
as examples of student work — but as a resource for future reference (p. 
69). 

When students and the instructor gather together to provide mutual support for 
learning and performance, an effective support system for a learning comm uni ty 
is created. The classroom walls are extended beyond the bricks and mortar. The 
active learning that occurs then begins to push the frontiers of knowledge. 

[When students begin to push the frontier of knowledge)... [i]t takes 
significant effort for an instructor to understand what students are think- 
ing about learning new topics. They may well develop new understand- 



ings of the subject domain by seeing how students have spontaneously 
come to think about it and what surprising inferences they can make 
(Pea, 1994, p. 290). 

By supporting an open, caring, nurturing community, the instructor assists stu- 
dents in transferring knowledge to new contexts and creates an effective educa- 
tional methodology. 

Conclusion to Theory about DL 

Distance education requires more than software and hardware. Careful attention 
to the people in the computer-mediated environment makes the course a success. 
The human element in online courses impels instructors to adopt new pedagogi- 
cal strategies— active learning, collaborative techniques, facilitator, etc.— which 
enhance communication opportunities for their students to overcome feelings of 
“distance;” assist students to modify their behavior to accommodate the onlme 
environment; and reap the rewards of successful online interaction. This results 
in instructors knowing their students better in the online environment than in the 
offline environment. 



Application 



Introduction 

When teaching and learning leave the classroom, the instructor has to create a 
vessel within which the course is launched. The challenges that face the instruc- 
tor can be daunting. The discussion below focuses on each of the challenges that 
an online instructor should consider for successful online teaching. The follow- 
ing issues need to be addressed for successfiil online teaching. 

Pedagogical issues. The change to online teaching necessitates a focus on learner- 
centered instruction rather than a content- and faculty-driven approach. In this 
environment, student work and peer evaluation are encouraged with the instruc- 
tor facilitating the process wherever it may lead. Collaborative learning tech- 
mques create an equal playing field where the interaction often occurs through- 
out the group instead of between one participant and the facilitator. Both stu- 
dents and instructor act as group members, contributing to the learning process 
(Palloff & Pratt, 1999). 

Time. Time in the distance learning environment takes on many meanings. The 
discussion below touches on three critical points: 
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1. First, Web environments are “multi-speed” (Harris, 1994). Learners have 
the capability of accessing materials on their own time and over time. Mate- 
rials provide the cohesiveness needed to engage learners and establish themes 
I for interaction and discussion. 

I 2. Second, time relates to feedback that is critical to maintain students’ interest 

and interaction with the instructor and their peers. From the beginning of the 
course, acknowledgement of the students through initial online contact must 
be attempted — even before moving into the course content. Throughout the 
course access to the instructor remains one of the highest needs for students. 
Set up a schedule, such as that suggested by Conrad and Crowell (1997) to 
deal with time and access issues; 

Set a specific time each day to read and respond to messages rather than 
doing it throughout the day. 

Wait to respond to a message that upsets you and be careful of what you 
say and how you say it. [Tone does matter in online messages.] 

Never say anything that you could not tolerate seeing in print on the 
front page of your local newspaper. 

Establish clear priorities for dealing with messages and categorize mes- 
sages by importance and need to respond (p. 4-5). 

3 . Third, the amount of time to prepare and administer an online course may be 
roughly as much as two to three times greater than it takes to prepare for and 
deliver an offline course. Time must be spent reviewing assignments, read- 
ing and responding to student and group posts, dealing with individual ques- 
tions, and reading student and group assignments. Simply posting material 
and walking away for a week may result in an overload of messages and 
posts, making it difficult to re-enter the class discussions. 

Setting up groups in the online environment takes special attention to actual 
mileage distances between students, experience with online learning, fields of 
expertise and employment, and other personal considerations known only to the 
instructor. In the online environment, the instructor cannot simply divide the 
group by counting off by fours. Paper creation of the groups, notification of the 
group membership, access to group tools (such as chat rooms, email addresses, 
group Web pages, etc.) must be arranged, and working with each group in its 
own time must be carefully thought out and planned. 

Group size. Closely related to time are issues of group size — mainly due to the 
ability of the instructor to maintain some semblance of control over the process 
without undue information overload for students. Factors to consider in setting 
up groups include the level and skill of the facilitator and students, knowledge of 
the electronic medium, content discussed or explored, assignment resulting from 
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the group work, and the means of discussion or exploration. For the instructor 
and the students, five to ten members is an ideal number. However, if the col- 
laborative work is an original paper or case study and online presentation, a 
smaller number of group members and staggered posting dates would be b^etter. 
Graduate students can work in larger groups better than undergraduate students, 
who will need more assistance and input from the instructor. 

Guidelines for group work are just as important in the online class as m the 
offline class, and should be posted close to the beginning of the class, ^ch 
group needs a team leader, a convener, an arbiter, and a recorder. Group differ- 
ences should be handled within the group itself and, if possible, online with toe 
instructor. Participation is an important part of group work and toe final grade. 
Group members should evaluate each other’s participation and contributions to 
toe project with toe resulting score being factored in for each group member. 
Scheduled electronic meetings with each group and toe instructor are cntical 
throughout toe progress of toe project. 

Overcoming distance. The distance learning environment can lead to feelings 
of isolation or alienation unless the instructor is willing to commit toe time and 
energy to being available and responsive to students’ questions ^d assignments. 
Ways to assist toe learner in overcoming toe “lost in cyberspace feeling must be 
incorporated into toe course. Being assigned immediately to a discussion or project 
group may help overcome feelings of unconnectedness and dissonance. With no 
frame of reference and/or prior experience, connecting with other students from 
toe very beginning of toe course is crucial. 

Access. To successfully conduct online classes, all participants (students and 
instructor) must have access to and familiarity with toe technology bemg used. 
The comfort with both hardware and software contributes to a sense of psycho- 
logical well-being and to a greater likelihood of participation (Palloff & Pratt, 
1999). The learning curve for new students in the online environment will re- 
quire more initial involvement with toe instructor and group members. All of 
this should be incorporated into toe learning and teaching process. Additionally, 
technology problems— computer crashes, ISPs going down, and large amounts 
of online traffic at peak times — may occur preventing students from completing 
work in a timely manner. A certain amount of leeway needs to be built into the 
course to take these unforeseen occurrences into account. Instructors only know 
about these problems if they stay in touch with and are available to their 

students. 
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Etiquette. Setting up class guidelines at the beginning of the course will alert 
students about appropriate behavior and course communication. Just as in the 
offline class, students who have input into the management of the online class 
will act to curb inappropriate ronarks by other class members. 

Access to library and materials. The feeling of information overload can be 
averted at the beginning of the online class by providing a “starter” list of re- 
sources that can be amended and expanded over the duration of the course. In 
this way, students will not spend needless time searching the Internet for an 
unknown target. If a research project is required as part of the course evaluation, 
students may need access to on-campus library. Access to the on-campus li- 
brary may require the services of a librarian, a specific password, and additional 
plug-ins to read the materials. Studaits who do not have the bandwidth to ac- 
commodate large amounts of data in single files should be encouraged to work 
with their group members to obtain these materials. Copyright issues must be 
addressed so that students understand appropriate use of materials. 

Privacy/legal issues. Tied closely with online etiquette is the issue of privacy as 
it relates to electronic communications. Encryption is rarely employed in the 
academic setting and students must understand that persons outside of the class 
can read email messages and discussion threads. Good judgment must be used in 
what they share. Additionally, illegally obtained materials posted in the course 
and quoted without permission must be downloaded as soon as possible. If a 
student drops out of the class, access to the site must be denied through the 
deactivation of his or her password (Palloff & Pratt, 1999). 

Getting Started with Collaborative Learning in DL 

Given that team products can be displayed (and should be) to class members, the 
resulting project should reflect well thought out guidelines and directions. Since 
the opportunity to discuss all questions related to the group project(s) cannot be 
accomplished face to face, the instructor must anticipate FAQs and post them 
along with the guidelines. In addition, as other questions are asked during the 
course, these questions and answers also should be posted. Group assignments 
may start simply: pairs of students may be asked to email their thoughts and 
ideas regarding an assignment to the entire class. From this small beginning, 
other collaborative projects, such as group responses to discussion threads, may 
be incorporated. Always provide good directions with specific deadlines. 
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Steve Gilbert offered a model for getting started with collaborative group work 
in the online environment. Gilbert’s Teaching and Learning with Technology 
(TLT) group is associated with the American Association for Higher Education. 
His model appears as Figure 2 and contains the following elements'. 

In Gilbert’s model (1999), his suggestion is to start from narrow/shallow (try 
one strategy to get one’s feet wet). Then, move to narrow/deep (doing one strat- 
ggy very wellj for example, using email or presentation software) to wide/shal" 
low (trying more than one strategy with small projects; for example, using email, 
presentation software, and adding discussion threads), then move to wide/deep 
(many strategies and many projects, email, discussion threads, chats, presenta- 
tion software, collaborative projects that require audio or video, etc.). He posits 
that by the time one reaches the wide/deep level, one’s philosophy, epistemology, 
and pedagogy are changed forever. One cannot move, however, from narrow/ 
shallow to wide/deep in one big leap. 

Figure 2 

PORTFOLIO OF STRATEGIES 




Source: Steve Gilbert, Portfolio of Strategies, Audio presentation through 

DEOS-L Listserv, 1999. 



His model makes sense for beginners and experienced instructors in the online 
environment as incentives to get started and to keep moving ahead. Just as in the 
offline classroom, students will adapt to whatever strategy(ies) the instructor 
use(s). Gilbert’s premise is to plan for online strategies at one’s comfort level 
with the technology and with one’s ability to navigate software and hardware. 
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Ellen Wagner (1997) offers a description of interactions, which occur in an online 
learning environment, as follows: 

Interactions that occur between the learner and the instructor 
Interactions that occur among learners 

Interactions that take place between learners and the content they are 
trying to master (p. 2 1 ) 

Her model helps the instructor focus on the desired purpose, intent, and/or in- 
tended outcome of the interaction by virtue of indicating who or what is to be 
involved in a transaction, not on the technology to deliver the interactions. In 
building interaction into learning, the following types of connections must be 
considered: 

• Interaction to increase learning which implies the learner’s willingness 
in the learning process. 

Interaction to increase participation provides a means of engagement of 
the instructor or fellow class members. 

• Interaction to develop communication provides opportunities for per- 
sonal expression, for exchange of ideas and views, to share information 
and views, and/or to intentionally influence opinions or beliefs of others. 
Interaction to receive feedback provides information about quality of 
performance. 

• Interaction to support learner control/self-regulation provides informa- 
tion needed to manage the depth of study, range of content covered, to 
prepare individuals to be lifelong learners, to mediate understanding of 
course content, and to recogmze when the task has been completed. 
Interaction to enhance elaboration and retention focuses on the practice 
and application of course content. 

Interaction to increase motivation provides opportunities for asking ques- 
tions, clarifying statements, reviewing guidelines which overcome nega- 
tive conditions or emotions (especially reluctance to participate). 

• Interaction for negotiation of understanding is determined by the will- 
ingness of the learner to engage in dialogue, to come to consensus, to 
conform to agreement, and to articulate learning. 

Interaction for team building stresses the importance of interaction as a 
strategy for team development and dynamics of the stages of develop- 
ment in a team from membership to subgroupings, confrontations, and 
shared leadership. 

Interaction for discovery pushes the envelope for new and different ways 
of viewing information. 



• Interaction for exploration defines the scope, depth, and breadth of a 
new idea. 

• Interaction for clarification of understanding relates to the abihty to navi- 
gate one’s way through expectations that may not be clear. 

• Interaction for closure marks, the end of a specific learning endeavor 
(Wagner, 1997, pp. 22-25). 

By using the benchmarks suggested by Wagner, consideration can be given to 
the goals and objectives of the learning experience, the conditions under which 
they occur, and the desired outcomes. With this in mind, the next section of this 
paper focuses on examples of group activities . 



Examples of Group Activities 

Empowering students through shared leadership in the online course enhances 
their overall sense of interdependence, accountability, and participation. A num- 
ber of generic cooperative learning methods are amenable for the online environ- 
ment. Table 1 below illustrates collaborative projects firom the hterature and 
fi-om experience. Interactions are shown for each activity. Table 1 shows the 
wide variety of activities that can be incorporated into the online classroom. As 
technology continues to evolve and bandwidth increases, video and audio stream- 
ing techniques will enhance the same time/different place phenomenon which 
occurs in asynchronous learning. Further discussion and activities may be found 
in Web-Based Instruction (Khan, Ed., 1997). 

In summary. With Web-based instruction, students now have new learning partners 
and new learning materials for discovering, producing, and synthesizing knowledge. 
Instructors also have new strategies for sharing the learning and teaching process 
with their students. This may be the best of Umes. . .and the worst of times as evolving 
technology and more sophisticated end-users continue to challenge instructors to find 

new ways to teach. 
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Table 1 

Suggested Collaborative Projects for the DL Environment 



Activity 


Interaction 


Learning contracts 


Between instructor and student; for 
participation 


Discussion board groups 


Between instructor and small group; among 
group members; for participation, team building 


Capstone or culminating project 


Between instructor and group; among group 
members; between groups; for closure, explora- 
tion, discovery, team building, communication, 
negotiation of understanding, elaboration and 
retention 


Group Internet searches and 
sharing 


Between instructor and group; between groups; 
for understanding, exploration and extension 


Round robin or roundtable 
questions; input on issue — one 
group starts and passes on to the 
next group (could also be used 
individually) 


Between instructor and individual; between 
instructor and group; for learning, participation, 
communication, discovery 


Meet the Expert chat 


Between instructor and group; between groups; 
for discovery, retention, understanding, 
clarification 


On-line cybercafe (discussion 
thread or chat room) 


Between students; between groups; for clarifica- 
tion, questioning, understanding 


Press conference to launch 
capstone project to class 


Between groups; instructor as observer; for com- 
munication, feedback, team building, closure 


Group summary (of assigned 
reading) presented in discussion 
thread 


Between group members; for understanding, 
clarification, communication, feedback 


Original group posting in dis- 
cussion thread related to topic or 
assigned reading 


Between group members; for understanding, 
communication, feedback, clarification 


Group Web Page (to introduce 
group or to introduce ideal 
work environment, etc.) 


Between group members; for participation, 
motivation 


Class Picture Gallery 


Between instructor and students; for motivation, 
team building, community 


Panel discussion (in chat room) 


Between groups; for communication, team 
building, motivation 



Evaluation 



Formative and summative evaluations arc-generally used to provide feedback to stu- 
dents on their on-going progress and^upon final course completion. But does this 
model fit the dynamic, leamer.-centered.nature of online learning? Research into as- 
sessment of online learning suggests that other viable methods should be built into the 
class structure. Some of these methods could also be translated to the traditional class- 
room. 

Harasim, et al., (1996) states: 

In keeping with a learner-centered approach, evaluation and assessment 
should be part of tlie leamingrteaching.process, embedded in class activi- 
ties and in the interactions between learners and between learners and 
teachers (p. 167). 

Stephen Brookfield (1995) advocates another form of evaluation when he states: “Know- 
ing something of how students experience learning helps us build convincing connec- 
tions between what we want them to do and< their own concerns and expectations (p. 
93). The dynamic, interactive nature of online courses provides an ideal opportunity 
for the instructor to enhance student learning based on individual needs, expectations, 
and course goals. 

If course guidelines and outcomes have been well defined, if student performance 
criteria have been established, and if students have been able to define their place in 
the course, then fonnative evaluation should be reasonably easy. Formative evaluation 
should take multiple sources of data into account, such as the quantity and quality of 
postings on discussions, participation in chat room meetings, performance in course 
assignments, and involvement in group activities. Several ways of determining if stu- 
dents are gleaning the most from the learning experience may include some of the 
following evaluation e.xamples. 

Dialogue 




Continuously scanning the ongoing dialogue in discussion threads is a rich source of 
evaluation material. Stopping to post comments or ask questions during the dialogue 
also engages learners to extend the boundaries of the textbook or other written mate- 
rials. Adults are a rich source of life and work experience; providing the runway for 
them to safelv share these experiences will enrich course content and the online learn- 
ing experience. Just adding comments to a discussion thread may not be enough for 
some students who are always concerned about the qualitative nature of their course 
participation. Borrowing on a line from a popular movie (Field of Dreams): Give 
them points and they will come. Instructors must realistically understand that not all 
discussions are voluntary. Changes in behavior (learning) can occur once students are 
engaged in meaningful dialogue with their peers and the instructor. 
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Chat Room Visits 



Participation in synchronous discussions with the instructor and peers is critical in an 
online class. Participation points may be enough to entice students into the chat room 
environment. Collaborative learning techniques — ask an expert, panel discussions, 
press conferences, group-led discussions, or merely being available to clear up ques- 
tions related to course or group assignments or materials — can build classroom ambi- 
ence into the online enviroiunent. 

Student Assignments 

Instructors in online courses may be concerned about cheating. Idealistically, if the 
course guidelines, objectives, and course environment (learner-centered, empower- 
ment; self-reflection), have been plarmed well, cheating should not be a problem. The 
instructor has to build into evaluation the critical thinking aspects of the course and 
collaborative assignments. Evaluation needs to promote self-assessment, reflection, 
expert development in the subject matter, and production work that can be useful for 
others in the class. Learners only cheat themselves if they don’t take advantage of peer 
experience and teaching. Assessing student and collaborative assigiunents may be 
accomplished by asking students to evaluate their own work before submitting it, 
complete learning contracts for a certain grade at the beginning of the course, share 
and evaluate others’ work, and use of scoring guides which reflect the objectives es- 
tablished for assignments. Taking the time to add written comments throughout stu- 
dents submitted work will add to their learmng and willingness to participate and 
accept suggestions for improvement. The old saying: Students won t care how much 
you know, until they know how much you care holds a lot of truth in an environment 
where written cues are the only reliable tools instructors have. 

Group Assignments 

Developing skills in giving feedback can be useful in the online environment and in 
the external world of work. Collaborative assignments provide the opportunity for 
students to extend and transform their own learning. Greg Wiggins (1998) gives cre- 
dence to the use of ongoing feedback when he states: 

The receipt and use of feedback must be an ongoing, routine part of assess- 
ment. The reason for making feedback concurrent with performing is that 
this is the only way students can learn to self-assess continually and tlien 
self-adjust their intellectual performance, just as musicians, artists, athletes, 
and other performers continually self-assess and self-adjust (pp. 59-60). 

In the business world, 360-degree feedback (London & Beatty, 1993) comes from 
many sources. In the online course, the instructor can build 360-degree feedback through 
peer evaluation, self-evaluation, and his or her own evaluation into a group project — 
especially the capstone project. Students need to know from the beginning that peer 
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evaluaUon will be a part of the final assessment for the project, and the 
instrument should be posted online for students to review. Then, as part of the JM 
group project grade, the instructor’s evaluation, the f ^ 

Sd group cohesiveness all can be summed together for the final grade. The mstructo 

is the final arbiter of the group grade. 

If an instructor wants to include examinations and quizzes in the evaluation of student 
work and group projects, additional planning needs to take place. Some courseware 
permits the creation of online tests and quizzes which allows students to receive im- 
nLuate feedback and grades Uieir answers. Additionally, the comsewme ^so may 
post the grade in the student’s personal online file and will not allow the student to 
retake or modify the test results. The issue of whether the student whose name ap^s 
on the exam or test is the person taking the test may arise. Some instructors prefer to 
have students take proctored exams or tests on-site-either in a campus classr^m, a 
remote location with a designated person, or with a testing service. Whichever method 
is used should be made clear to the students at the begmmng of the course. 



Additional Considerations 

Assessment in the online course takes the instructor full circle from the beginning of 
the course to the end. Evaluating student group assignments and pamcipaUon ^so 
should include consideration of the needs and learning objectives students identified 
at the beginning of the course, their educational level, expenence with the subject 
mBtter and the technology, and issues related to writing. 



Feedback/wm students related to course assignments, discussion threads, chat room 
visits or group assignments is another form of assessment that can be built into the 
course or may occur as an unexpected benefit of the online relationship between the 
students and the instructor. Planning for and expecting feedback throughout the course 
will enrich the experience for both the instructor and the students. Feedback is a rich 
source of assessment, reflection, and continuous improvement of the course for the 
instructor. Students who are willing to trust the instructor to take comments wiA an 
open, honest spirit learn to own and share the online learning and teaching 

experience. 



Summary 

Distance learning makes education a possibility for millions of students. All 
predications point toward tremendous growth in anywhere/anytune education. 
From both the students’ and instructors’ point of view, there are many advan- 
tages. Opening up educational opportunities to everyone with an Internet con- 
nection has far-reaching implications. 

The online learning community is more than the traditional ctesroom m* the 
benefit of technology. Online learning communiUes are created through sharea 
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laiowledge. Instructors and students are both responsible for teaching and learn- 
ing. Three educational theories are relevant: constructivism, active learning, and 
transformative learning. In the online community, teachers facilitate learning 
through collaboration with their students. Teachers lead and follow; students 
teach and learn. Both the teacher-facilitator and the student particip ant share 
responsibility for teaching and learning. 

Online teaching is learner-centered. Peer evaluation is essential. The online class- 
room calls for an equal playing field where cooperation, collaboration, and group 
learning can take place. The instructor needs to evaluate critical thinking skills, 
collaborative work, peer and self-assessment, as well as mastery of the subject 
matter. 

Distance learning may be the great equalizer that opens the boundaries between 
cultures, genders, ages, and power. TTie educational revolution is upon us — we 
can volunteer or, in time, be drafted. The implication is that educators should 
learn as much as possible about distance learning. 

The table that follows lists the web sites referred to in this monograph. 



Table 2 

Web Resources. 



Description 


Web site 


Donna Everett 


httD://www.morehead-st.edu/DeoDle/d.everet 


Carol Yacht 


httD ://users . sedona.net/~cvacht 


Search Engines 


http ://www. vahoo.com 
httn ://www. northemlieht. com 


De Anza College 


httn ://distance.deanza. fhda. edu/DLCFAO . html 


Eliective pedagogies for 
collaborative learning 


httD ://ifets. emd.de/penodicaI/vol 2 99/ 
formal discussion 0399.html 


National Association of 


http ://www. nacubo.ore/website/members/bomae/ 


College and University 
Business Officers 


1097 conrad.html 


Pacific Bell Knowledge 


httD : //WWW. kn . pacbel 1 . com/ wired/vidconff 


Network 


elossarv.html 


Portfolio of Strategies 
State University of New 


http://www.tlteroup.ore 

httD ://www. newDaitz.edu/continuine ed/faadl . htm 


York at New Paltz 




European Laborator>' for 
Particle Phvsics 


httD ://www. cem. ch/ 


University of Houston, 


httD:// 129. 7. 160. 1 15/COURSE/DISTEDFAO/ 


Clear Lake 


Disted FAO.html 


M. Turoff 


httD://eies.niit.edu/~turoflffPaDers/darkaln.html 
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Chapter 5 



Curriculiim and Faculty Development in 
Distance Education 

Sandra J. Nelson, Indiana State University 
Constance H. McLaren, Indiana State University 



With recent technological advances, post-secondary institutions are able to serve 
the needs of an increasingly larger number of place-bound students. In fact, one 
out of three post-secondary schools offered distance education programs during 
the 1997-98 academic year. Nearly 80 percent of the public four-year institu- 
tions and 66 percent of the public two-year institutions offered distance courses 
and 1.66 million students were enrolled in a distance course. Furthermore, 20 
percent of the uistitutions not offering distance education programs during that 
time period plan to implement such programs in 200 1 -2002 (“Frequently Asked 
Questions . . . ,” January 2000). 

Although many institutions have long been involved in reaching place-bound 
students through correspondence courses and other continuing education oppor- 
tunities, today’s distance education programs use technology and a variety of 
modalities to expand their curriculum and reach a wider group of students. As 
institutions make the commitment to offer curriculum using new distance educa- 
tion technologies, they must also devote resources to curriculum development 
and faculty training. 

The information in this paper focuses on web-based curriculum design and fac- 
ulty development by: (1) synthesizing best practices, (2) providing online re- 
sources, and (3) providing practical applications from educational research re- 
sults. While web-based instruction is not the only form of mediated instruction, 
many of the issues that are central to curriculum development for online courses 
will be of benefit to those who are teaching with other media, such as com- 
pressed video. 



Course, Instructor, and Content Selection 

Courses that are developed for online delivery usually fall into two categories: 
( 1 ) those courses that individual faculty would like to promote as distance classes 
and (2) those courses or programs that fulfill a school’s distance mission. 
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Because institutions need to provide feculty development and training, a course 
management platform, and administrative support, they usually require an ap- 
proval process prior to the start of course development. Some schools, such as 
Penn State, publish a guide. The Pern State Distance Education Course Devel- 
opment Guide, for prospective faculty. Institutions’ curriculum review commit- 
tees are usually involved in the approval process. Most schools have committees 
that must approve distance courses before they are offered. The Distance Edu- 
cation Curriculum Planning Committee at Penn State makes recommendations, 
and the Director of Distance Education Programs makes the final decision about 
initiating course development ( http.//www .outreach.psu.edu/DE/FacDev/ 
faq.html#!) . 

Individual faculty members may proper, .^stance courses to ease scheduling 
concerns, to serve a new population of students, to suit curricular materials, or 
to learn new skills that are transferable to the traditional classroom. However, 
faculty members may be less eager to participate in programs mandated by ad- 
ministrators than they are to develop their own projects for distance delivery. 
For further information on this topic, see the Chronicle of Higher Education 
transcript of the live discussion “Are Faculty Members Losing Control as Col- 
leges Create Online Divisions?” at http://chron i cle.com/colloquvlive/transcriptg / 
2QQQ/06/2QQQQ607newman.htni) . 

Institutional missions are leading change agents for the development of distance 
classes. At Indiana State University, current distance education programs grew 
from a need to improve the educational attainment of the state s citizens through 
articulation agreements with associate degree granting institutions, the need to 
reach practicing educational professionals who wished to obtain graduate credit 
in educational administration, and the launch of a nationwide doctoral consor- 
tium in technology. The institution’s long history of providing continuing educa- 
tion opportunities led to the development of the Division of Lifelong Learmng. 
Distance courses remain under the supervision of academic departments, but the 
Division of Lifelong Learning provides support for faculty and students who are 
engaged in distance learning. 

At institutions where distance classes are delivered by the existing faculty, con- 
tent experts are usually those who teach the traditional version of the class and 
are willing to participate in distance education. Other institutions contract with 
faculty from outside their ranks to provide course content. Persons wanting to 
write content for a distance class are hired according to the regulations of that 
institution, and these regulations, and the responsibilities of the provider, vary 
greatly from one institution to another. 
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An alternate source of content is the textbook publisher, which offers content 
that corresponds with adopted textbooks and plugs into a school’s platform. As 
an example, consider McGraw-Hill’s Onhne Learning Centers (http.’//mhhft 
c^. Ready-made material is available to load into WebCT, BlackBoard, and 
other platforms. The Instructor Resources section provides additional cases, notes, 
and links to related sites. The availability of this material is a strong marketing 
lever for publishers and can be extremely helpful for both the local and the 
distance instructor. For instructors who are designing their own web sites, how- 
ever, it can be daunting to try to compete with the content and professional 
design resources available to a publisher. 

Instructor Training 

Once the courses, faculty, and content have been selected, instructors must be 
trained. Post-secondary institutions recognize that serving distance students ef- 
fectively involves having well-trained instructors. The challenges facing faculty 
who teach distance courses can. be overwhelming. Faculty members mustmake 
the transition from facing students in the traditional classroom to facing the 
complexities of technology to teach out-of-sight students. Faculty must make 
the following changes (Willis, 1994 ); 

Adapt traditionally-delivered courses to distanced modalities. 

• Move from providing to facilitating the content. 

Learn to use the technology effectively. 

Adjust to teaching without being able to make eye contact with the 
students. 

Gain an understanding of the distance learner and an appreciation for 
the learner’s life situation. 

histructors need professional development to become effective in distance teach- 
ing. Faculty members in the LeamAlaska Network identified the following de- 
velopment needs for distance teaching in their program (Moore, 1989 ). 

• Discussion of time involved for development and teaching. 

Instruction in effective methods of communicating and interacting with 
distance students. 

Presentations of experiences from other faculty members. 

Strategies for adding visual interest to audio courses. 

• Instruction on the planning, organization, and management of distance 
classes. 

Discussion on techniques to encourage class cohesion and motivation. 



Faculty training for distance education courses at Indiana State Umversity has 
evolved over the past several years. As more and more courses are being ^ered 
to serve distance students, staff training has developed mto a nch and etliaent 
process. The training program incorporates the expertise of mdividuals oni 
many areas of the University. Instructional designers, libranans, ^u<»Uonal 
theorists, faculty, and computer and video specialists are all involved m helpmg 
instructors move from the on-campus environment to the various distance 

modalities. 

The Course Transformation Academy (CTA) was developed to provide a com- 
prehensive training program for distance education course developers. Faculty 
members attend Course Transformation Academy sessions before developmg 
courses for distance delivery, fa thdearly^years, the CTA requir^ mvolvement 
of the instructor in theoretical and practical-experience sessions for a semester 
Now that the University is committed to a rich distance education program, and 
as more faculty have been trained. University instructors attend CTA sessions 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. for three days. 

Taking advantage of knowledge concerning learners, the CTA sessions include 
theoretical discussions in the morning sessions and hands-on lab sessions m the 
afternoon. The content of the three-day sessions is outlined in Table 1. 

Training and assistance continue after faculty members complete the Course 
Transformation Academy. Course Transformation Academy instructors/present- 
ers all support faculty members throughout course development. Therefore, 
pedagogy, course development, and course management issues are addressed 
and supported in the comprehensive training program. 

Instructor Certification 

Although encouraged to participate in the three-day Course Transformation 
Academy, Indiana State’s instructors are not formally certified as distance learmng 
educators. However, other post-secondary schools offer certification programs. 

fa addition. The University of Wisconsin certification program requires partici- 
pants to complete 20 (CEU) continuing education units or 200 study hours (10 
hours per CEU). The program is offered by distance delivery, and individuals 
who participate have affiliation with such entities as industry, government, and 
post-secondary and secondary institutions, fa addition, distance education certi- 
fication is offered also through a program at The Teletraining Institute, Inc. 
(Bond & Finney, 2000). 
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Table 1 

Course Transformation Academy Content 



Course Transformation Academy 

Educational theories: 

Instructional goals 
Learning objectives 
Learner analysis 

Assessment 

Modalities for distance course delivery at ISU: 

Web-based and two-way video 
Lesson plan development 
Course organization 
Material preparation 

Demonstrations of modalities 

Lab sessions: 

Web software instruction and hands-on practice 
PowerPoint instruction 

Presentations by faculty who teach distance courses 
Preparation of participant presentation 

Participant presentations and peer evaluation 

Copyright issues 

Services: 

Instructional designers 
Library 

Information Technology 

Faculty Computer Resource Center (material preparation assistance/ 
training) 



Texas A & M University offers a five-day Distance Education 
CertificationProgram. To receive distance education certification, instructors 
must attend the 40-hour competency-based training, complete a group presenta- 
tion, and complete an activity. California State University-Hayward offers a 
certificate in Online Teaching and Learning consisting of 4. 5 -unit courses. Fur- 
thermore, Athabasca University, Alberta, Canada, offers a graduate degree in 
distance education. In conjunction with the Utah State Office of Education, the 
Department of Instructional Technology at Utah State University developed a 
program to prepare teachers for distance education instruction. Individuals who 
complete the 1 2 semester-hour program receive a teaching certificate endorse- 
ment (Bond & Finney, 2000). 
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S5 



Course Design 



After training in the ped^ogy of distance teaching and the technical aspects of 
the platform, instructors are faced witkdeveloping the course. The Curriculim 
Committee at Cerritos College (California) suggests that faculty consider me 
following questions when developing distance classes (http://www3 .cerritos.edu/ 

ic/curriculum_committee.htm) : 

t Are course objectives in the course outline being met? 

2. Are standards of course quality, as written in the course outline, being met? 

3 . Is the class size appropriate? 

4. Is there sufficient instructor-student contact? 

5. How are attendance policies being addressed? 

6. Are adequate instructional equipment, materials, and other resources aval - 
able to make the distance course viable? 

7. How will you address access for students with disabilities? 

Faculty members at some institutions, like Indiana State University, have the 
benefit of working with a professional Instructional Designer in course develop- 
ment after training is complete. An instructional designer is a curriculum design 
expert who collaborates with faculty members on such topics as the nature and 
frequency of course assignments, software technical issues, and student interac 
tions. The instructional designer’s duties include broad organizational and con- 
tent issues as well as such narrow responsibilities as editing (FAQs, Perm State, 

yan.iar^/ 9000 at Vittp7/vvww.outreach.DSu.edu/ DE/FacDev/faq.html#l). In other 

words, instructional designers do everything from working with faculty on the 
conceptual design of courses to solving technical problems with posting 

materials. 

While many instructors have the help of curriculum desi^ experts, “What have 
I gotten myself into?” is a common question among beginning distance educa- 
tors once they have agreed (or been persuaded by Aeir dean or chairperson) to 
offer a distance class. From experience, there is a three-stage cycle of emotions. 
The first stage is a feeling of panic as the start of semester looms. It may be 
eighteen months until the course is to be offered, but the general feeling is that 
there is more to do than there is time to do it. The instructor is concerned with 
learning the platform that the students will use, is trying to determine how much 
content will need to be developed, and is worrying about the logistics of registra- 
tion, communication, and evaluation. 
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The second stage is one of confidence (sometimes false!) that comes when the 
instructor has mastered BlackBoard, WebCT or whatever platform the school 
uses, h^ developed the syllabus, and is beginning to see the course take shape; 
The third stage is operational and requires flexibility. The time to teach the- 
course has arrived; and the students will now test the materials. This is a very 
fulfilling time, but it is not a time for relaxation. Just as a good classroom teacher 
adjusts the materials to student needs, to current events, and to the personality of 
a particular group of students, the online teacher would be nmve to believe that 
once the course is developed, no changes will need to be made. Assume, too, that 
distance students will have even more disruptions than the classroom students 
have. Those who are working professionals will have changing requirements in 
their jobs, may take scheduled vacations or work overtime, or may change posi- 
tions over the course of the semester. It is also realistic to expect that hardware 
problems will disrupt some of the students at some time during the semester. 
Designing the course site for flexibility and to make navigation as easy as pos- 
sible will pay dividends as the course is taught. Beginiung distance educators 
may be awed by the rich variety of media available to them and like a greedy 
child may endup in some distress if they try to use all of it. Others may have^so 
much fun playing with graphics and special effects that their site is all style and 
little substance. Good instructional design principles aid faculty in understand- 
ing what embellishments are helpful. 

That warning aside, distance classes can certainly be enriched by graphics and 
multimedia. Imagine how useful it is for a distance student to see on the screen a 
photograph of a painting, or to hear an audio clip of a speech, or to watch a 
video clip of a documentary. Most instructors will need some assistance to in- 
corporate these features into an online course. Practical considerations of sources, 
lead-time for help, and hardware and software limitations for both the hosting 
institution and the student recipient should guide the choice of materials to 
include. 



At Indiana State University, experts at the Faculty Computing Resource Center 
are available to help with graphics and other additions to the basic pedagogy. 
This collaboration can lead to a much richer student experience than the faculty 
member, working alone, could create. For an online quantitative course, a video- 
tape, complete with animation, was developed to help web students see the pro- 
cess of a complicated quantitative algorithm. The instructor was videotaped as 
the techmque was demonstrated, and when the finer calculations needed to be 
done, animation was inserted so that the students could see exactly what steps 
occurred. The online students ordered this tape if they wished and were able to 
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watch and to rewind the tape at their leisure until they understood the concept. 
Bandwidth limitations prevented inclusiontof this video on the course site, but 
the students seemed to enjoy the abiUty toipop the tape into their VCRs. 

Experienced classroom faculty members have a sense of how their students learn. 
They understand that there will be topics that require additional explanations, 
and they anticipate the questions and rough spots that will arise. When the dis- 
tance factor is added to the experience, faculty have to be particularly adept at 
planning for the complications mediated delivery adds to the normal challenges 
of the ma te rial One su gg estion is that the instructor examine the course materi- 
als from the point of view of a distance student. Teaching face to face allows 
instructors to judge the pace from.the students’ expressions and reactions. How 
will the distance teacher compensatCffpi^the lack of that mfonnation? 

One way to forestall problems, with difficult concepts is to make a variety of 
alternative presentations available for the students. The danger with this is that 
so much material may be posted that it becomes difficult for the student to know 
what material is essential. The,instructor can.help by following several guide- 
lines; 

Be very clear about what material is required reading and what is 
optional. 

Provide material for a variety of learning styles. 

0 use illustrations, demonstrations, graphs, and diagrams for visual 

learners. 

0 set up discussion frameworks for those who need to express their 
ideas verbally. 

0 provide practice exercises, with solutions, for those who need hands- 

on work. 

0 break the content with a timely question and answer. 

• Avoid overloading the course site with links to appropriate web sites. 
Although instructors may appreciate the vast array of pertinent infor- 
mation, flooding the site widi other references can be overwhelming to 
students if this is not a literature review course. 

A common fear voiced by distance students is that they will miss out on commu- 
nication with the faculty member. This statement, the response to the initial 
survey question “What else is important for me to know about you in connection 
with this class?” is typical: “/ like the student and teacher contact that ISU 
allows and I am nervous because this web course will not allow me that per- 
sonal attention. ” 
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Instructors’ use of chat, discussion boards, email, and the other communication 
tools that come with course platforms can make students feel more connected to 
each other and to the instructor, and, institution. In addition, prompt return of 
assignments, complete with comments, will help students learn and help stu- 
dents feel that they are not disadvantaged. 

Consider, then, the additional challenges faced by distance students who face 
some sort of disability. An excellent discussion of both the legal background of 
this issue and practical advice for making adjustments to the distance learning 
environment can be found in the paper Accessible Web-based Distance Educa- 
tion: Principles and Best Practices by Laurie Harrison of the University of 

Tnrnn to( http ://www.utoronto.ca/ atrc/rd/library/papers/ 
accDistanceEducation.html) . 

Good course design principles are readily available from a number of sources, 
both online and in print. One especially useful reference to a large number of 
super-sites is at http://www.slis. uwm.^u/webstudv/relate d web sites.htm. A 
link found here is to the University of Wisconsin-Extension Distance EducatitMi 
Clearinghouse, at http ://www. uwex.edu/disted/home .html . After accessing this 
site, the interested reader will find links to a large number of articles dealing 
with design principles and online learning. 

Another particularly useful link is to the Illinois Online Network (ION) at httpi/ 
/illinois .online uillinois . edu/index.html . At this site there are collections of re- 
sources, including several for Instructional Design for Online Course Develop- 
ment. Articles such as ^^An Online Course in a Nutshell, Learning Styles and 
the Online Environment,” and “Alternatives to the Online Lecture” appear here. 
Another excellent resource comes from the University of Texas (httgi// 

www.utexas.edu/cc/cit/de/deprimer/instructional.htinl) and the document. Dis- 
tance Education: A Primer. At this site you will find links to design issues, 
including an Instructional Design Process Model. 

A Web search on the phrase “Distance Education Curriculum” yields over 243,000 
hits. Individuals, government agencies, universities, and professional organiza- 
tions have posted online journals, top ten lists, monographs, and reams of advice 
for those who are participating in this arena. Additional websites are listed in 

Table 2. 
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Table 2 

Useful Online References for Distance Education 



References 




Super sites 


httD://www.slis.uwm.edu/webstudv/related web sites.htm 
http;//www. itcnetwork.ore/reDorts .htm Instructional 
Telecommunications Council 

http://www.usdla.ore/04 research info.htm US Distance 
Learning Association 

http://www.adec.edu/ American Distance Education 
Consortium 

httD://www.nucea.edu/ University Continuine Education 
Association 

httD://merlot.csuchico.edu/Home.DO Merlot 


Grants and 
Agencies 


FIPSE http://www.ed.eov/offices/OPE/FIPSE/Como/ 
intro.html 

LAAP http://www.ed.eov/offices/OPE/FIPSE/leamanv.html 


Collections of 
Best Practices 


http://www.open.uoguelph.ca/about/bestorac.html 
http://www. rit. edu/~609www/ch/facultv/best.htm 
http://www.umuc.edu/ide/modlmenu.html 
http://www.adec.edu/ideal/iric-d checklist.html 
The Distance Education Consultant: htto:// 
waltoncolleee.uark.edu/disted/Default.htm 


University 

sponsored 

distance 

sites 


Illinois http://illinois.online.uillinois.edu/IONresources/ 
index.html 

Penn State http://www.outreach.psu.edu/DE/FacDev/ 
faq.html#! 

Wisconsin http://www.uwex.edu/disted/definition.html 
Texas http://www.utexas.edu/cc/cit/de/deprimer/ 
instructional .html 
UNC http://www.unc.edu/cit/ 

University of Tennessee. Knoxville http:// 

WWW. outreach . utk . edu/webleamine/ 

University of NC at Greensboro htto://www.unce.edu/tlc/ 

continued 



Non-business Social Work: http://www.cswe.org/distancc.htm 
distance \^sual Arts: http://www.c5. cl/ieinvestipa/acta5;/rihif!Q?^/ 

education 113.html 

sites Sonography: http://gwis2 .circ. gwu .edu/~cismail/orlandnl en/ 

Crimology (partnership with Wadsworth and Florida State): 
http://www.fsu.edu/~crimdo/fsu2.html 
Applied Linguistics: http://www.gial.org/academics/dist- 
ed.htm 

Engineering: http://www.uidaho.edu/evo/distl 1 .html 
General Education: http://www.press.ihu.edu/ioumals/ 
journal of general education/v049/49. lchilders.html 
Agriculture: http://statewide.orst.edu/degrees/bachelors/ 
agcurriculum . html 



The next generation of distance , course design is being developed at Indiana 
State University. The Universityj has: obtained a LAAP (Learning Anytime Any- 
place Partnership) grant from, the U.S. Department of Education to develop a 
\^rtual Instmctional Designer” or VID. Associate project director Paula Vincini, 
an instmctional designer, envisions that this online tool will enable instmctors to 
transform courses and incorporate best design principles without the assistance 
of a resident instmctional designer. Work on this grant has led to a definition of 
100 indicators of quality in a distance course. 

Course Modification, Revision, and Updates 

At the completion of a distance course, it is important for the faculty member to 
plan for modification and revision. An instmctor’s journal that is kept for the 
duration of the course can be an excellent tool when revisions are made. Instmc- 
tors should anticipate that revisions would need to be made even if the textbook 
or course content has not changed significantly since the last time the course was 
offered. 




Operating under the assumption that once a distance class has been developed, 
little additional work will be required is dangerous to both students and the 
instmctor. Even in disciplines without rapid change in content, good pedagogy 
requires that the instmctor continually assess the effectiveness of the materials 
and make additions and changes in real time. While most instmctors would have 
access to instmctional designers for editing consultation, the instmctor must 
know how to edit, load, and reload course materials without reliance on the 
services of someone else. In addition, effective instmctors will always notify 
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students when a change is made to the site. Students need to know if the instruc- 
tor replaced the syllabus file that had the wrong exam date or if the ^^stmctor 
added a technical note that will help them understand a particularly difficult 

topic. 

A fallacy that has affected this medium is that a course can be developed and put 
“in the bank” by one faculty member and taken out and taught in the future by 
another one. Experience has shown that this rarely works in a seamless fashion. 
While it is helpful to inherit the materials and activities planned by another 
instructor, good pedagogy demands that the instructor of record be sufficiently 
connected to the material. Even with the best of up-to-date materials, it is im- 
practical to assume that new instructors will not want to add their imprmt to 

courses developed by others. 



Assessment 



After the distance courses are developed and are online, assessment takes place. 
With the proliferation of on-line courses, higher-education institutions are con- 
cerned about quality and are developing content and instructional assessment 
tools. One such evaluation is being conducted by the Merlot project. Academic 
sites on the World Wide Web are being evaluated by Merlot, a guide to online 
teaching materials. Merlot started as collaboration among the Cahforma State 
University System, The University System of Georgia, the University of Nort 
Carolina system, the Oklahoma State Regents, and the State Higher Education 
Executive Officers, a national association. Twelve-members teams from bio - 
ogy, physics, teacher education, and business are reviewing the teaching ele- 
ments. Three reviewers examine the visual simulation, animations, tutorials, 
and exercises available. The evaluation is similar to the process used for aca- 
demic journal submissions. In the future, instructors may be able to incorporate 
highly-rated modules into their courses. Use of the modules (Young, 2000) may 
be free or may require a small fee. In addition to Merlot, institutional oversight 
committees, academic program committees, assessment groups, and accrediting 
agencies are all concerned that distance students receive a comparable experi- 
ence to traditional on-campus instruction. 



Standardization of the content in distance classes is particularly important when 
the distance class is another section of an on-campus multi-section course and 
assessment becomes cntical. If a class offered as a distance class is a prerequi- 
site for other classes in a degree program, it is imperative that the distance stu- 
dents have the same experience as the students in the campus section. This con- 
cerns not only the content of the course, but also the labs, library experiences. 
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software and hardware, instructor access, and group experiences that are cus 
tomary in the campus version of the class: 



Content in distance courses^shbulitf be-assessed in the same manner as content in 
on-campus courses. Whetherthis assessment comes from master course outlines 
for multi-section courses, established departmental learning objectives, or cur- 
nculum review committees, distance courses should offer students the opportu- 
mty to learn the same topics as their resident counterparts receive. 

The delivery method, however, indicates that the content may very well be pre- 
sented m different ways. Consider, for example, an on-campus class that makes 
heavy use of experiential exercises tO‘ illustrate concepts. There is nothing to 
prevent a distance class from^also lising^xperiential exercises, but the asynchro- 
nous nature of the class will dictate a different sort of exercise. It is important to 
conduct a rigorous assessment of the distance class to determine if the learning 
IS as effective m the distance class as it is in the local class. 

The School of Business at Indiana State University is in the process of develop- 
mg a web-based course policy. A portion of that policy concerns content assess- 
ment. In the plan being considered, the Curriculum and Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee (CAAC), composed of faculty members, would review web-based courses 
to determine whether the course content is comparable to on-campus classes, 
review content assessment instruments for web-based courses, and analyze the 
results of the assessment instruments. 

San Diego State University uses their academic review process to evaluate ef- 
fectiveness of distance courses. Included in the review is an evaluation of stu- 
dent-based learning outcomes, retention, and satisfaction. San Diego State re- 
viewers also evaluate the extent to which distance courses conform to distance 
^ucation quality standards (http://www-rohan.sdsu■edu/dent/«l^l■fWc..nW.^.-/ 
distanceed.aDr2QQQ html ^ 

Student Course and Faculty Evaluations 

Developing an effective instrument for evaluation of distance courses by stu- 
dents IS a thorny issue on many campuses. Schools that mandate the use of a 
common instrument and have policies for conditions for administration of the 
instrument will find that it is difficult to ensure both the integrity and applicabil- 
ity of the instrument to the distance course. This is a particular problem if the 
results of the evaluation are used for summative purposes 
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Alternatively, the anonymous survey provisions of course platforms 
ing course evaluation much easier to obtain in an onlme dismce «>^se 
a traditional course. The instructor can post a survey to gather immediate fe^- 
back on a specific topic, or can have initial, midcourse, and final course evdu- 
ation instruments. Surveys are effective to learn how the students are respondmg 
to the content, the activities, andthe medium. Figure 1 shows the midterm course 
assessment given to an online business statistics class. Allowmg open-en 
responses is particularly useful for obtaining feedback. 



The logistics of student evaluations of faculty are a bit more complicated. Insti- 
tutions that have a standard, mandatory course and instructor evaluation system 
will need to provide a way to distribute the forms to students in a timely manner 
and arrange for their return to a secure location. Distance students my need o 
be given additional urging to participate in this sort of evaluation. The mstitu- 
tion also should realize that some of the standard evaluation questions may not 
be pertinent to the distance classroom and that additional targeted questions 

should be included. 



Faculty Workload and Compensation 

Based on anecdotal evidence, developing a distance education course takes mo 
to three times longer than on-campus courses, teaching consumes more feculty 
time, and communicating by distance with students is reported to be more tinw 
consuming than with on-campus students (American Association of Umyersity 
Professors, httn //wvvw.aauo om/deguide.htm) . Faculty workload m distance 
education courses has is a critical issue. 

The American Association of University Professors developed a stateinent on 
workload for distance education courses and that statement mcludes the follow- 

ing items: 

Class enrollment should be based on pedagogy. 

• Faculty should be compensated for distance education course 

development. 

Courses may be taught on-load or off-load. u i j u 

Faculty teaching a distance education course for the first time should be 
given a reduced workload (http://www.aaup.o r g /deguide.htm). 

Only tenured and tenure-track faculty at Indiana State University teach web- 
bas^ courses in the School of Business At the University, the ‘f 
for tenured and tenure-track feculty is 12 hours per semester, but the School of 
Business feculty have a teaching workload of 9 semester hours with research 
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Figure 1 

Sample Online Midterm Course Evaluation 



Midterm Course Evaluation 

Your answers to this questionnaire will help me understand how to make this 
delivery method more effective. 

Likert-Tvpe Responses- 

Instructions: Please check the most appropriate response for each statement. (A 
Likert-type scale was provided for each statement.) 

My scores are a fair reflection of iriy understanding of the material. 

The following is an example of a Likert-type response set for this response. 

• I know more than my scores show. 

• My scores are about right 

• I don’t know as much as my scores indicate. 

• I have not submitted all the materials. 

My math background is sufficient for this course. 

My statistical background is sufficient for this course. 

My computer background is sufficient for doing the problems in this course. 

The amount of work required for this course is too heavy 
Open Response Oiie.stion.s - 

Does the amount/quality of explanatory material posted help you? Explain your 
response. 

Do you feel that the ease of submitting and receiving your homework and tests is 
sufficient? Explain your response. 

Do you feel that the communication opportunities are sufficient? Explain your 
response. 

What can I do to make the rest of the semester better for you? What do you need to| 
do to make the rest of the semester better? 
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expectations. The web-based courses may, however, be taught °5* 

lo^ based on a chairperson’s decision. The chairperson makes the dea- 
mination based on an analysis of the total courses taught m the department. 

The University compensates feculty members for development rf a w^w^a 
and compensates the department for web-based courses taught ^ p^ of the 
oireeLhik program, a degree-completion program “f '<=*fat;d 

institutions. Faculty members are compensated out of these funds if they 

are teaching the course off-load. 

Copyright and Intellectual Property 

Consideration of copyright and intellectual policy issues is critical in light of the 
explosion of web-based courses in many institutions. The wpynght and 
lecmal property problems within an institution and its faculty are compound^ 
by the Licence of efforts from other umversities to hir^uccessful faculty 
from one institution to write course materials for another. The followmg ques- 
tions arise (Sanoff, 2000); 

Who owns course materials? -.if 

■ Can an institution claim a portion of the funds receiv^ by feculty mem- 

bers for developing course material to be distributed by another 

. D^a acuity member have the right to develop course material for 
another institution without approval by the resident instiWtiOT . 

• Is the faculty member entitled to a share of profits from his/her course 
material distributed by the resident institution? 

The American Association of University Professors has addressed Aese issues 
and has issued a StalemeM on Copyright (Ameri^ Association of Umvers^ 
Professors http7/www.a aiip nre/inguide htm). Three circumstances ^e ou 
lined in the d^ent to describe instances where the umversity has the copy- 

right; 

• the institution directs a faculty member to develop specific materials or 
where the development of the materials is a requirement of employment. 

• the faculty member has transferred the copyright to the mstitution. 

■ the institution has contributed to a “joint work” (institufron supplies 
specialized services beyond that traditionally provided to racu ty). 

Post-secondary institutions have devised various methods of handling these is- 
sues. One instructor at Cornell developed distance juration courses Cornell 

is selling to other institutions, and Cornell gets all the payment. At a 

Institute of Technology, the institution and the mstnictor s deparwent s 
the funds received from distance education classes (Sanott, 2UUU). 
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Other institutions have faced the situation as well. At Mott Community College, 
the college owns the web site and videotapes, and the instructors own the content 
of the on-line courses. The University of Texas System has taken the issue one 
step further. While instructors have ownership of web courses, the System has 
ownership in a “paid-for-service” situation. Burlington County College, how- 
ever, claims ownership of the intellectual property for on-line courses. Faculty 
members at the University of Missouri at Columbia retain ownership of on-line 
courses, control how the courses are used, and retain control if they change 
employment (Camevale & Young, 1999). 

With more on-line institutions emerging, traditional institutions will be facing 
more complex problems when faculty sell materials to the on-line institutions or 
leave to work for such institutions (particularly, the best instructors). The best 
instructors may see working for on-line institutions as a way of becoming more 
well-known and attracting consulting opportunities (Camevale & Young, 1999). 
A complex problem arose at Harvard University law school when a professor 
prepared materials for an on-line institution, and the law school objected. The 
law school now requires that faculty obtain prior approval to develop materials 
for on-line institutions (Sanofif, 2000). 

Intellectual property rights for both faculty members and the institution is a 
topic of prime importance with distance education at Indiana State University. 
Instmctors who develop web-based courses are asked to sign an agreement. In 
the agreement, the faculty member determines the number of years the uistim- 
tion has an exclusive ri^t to use the material. Also, faculty members determine 
how many years the University can use materials after employment ceases. 

Exemplary Programs 

The Instmctional Telecommunications Council sponsors an award for commu- 
nity college distance classes and individual instructors. Many institutions spon- 
sor awards for classes within their systems and reward particularly effective 
instructors. Institutions that have made a strong and successful commitment to 
distance education are recognized as leaders in the field. They frequently offer 
not only a catalog of distance courses, but also serve as a clearinghouse for 
scholarly information about distance education. However, without a national 
Baldrige-type award or other recognized determinant of quality, exemplary dis- 
tance education classes and programs are judged to be superior based on their 
experience, their audience, their accreditations, and their success. Information 
on a University of Texas website ( http ://www. utexas .edu /cc/cit/de/ deprimer/ 
model.html ) points to the following schools as model programs; 
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Athabasca University 
The Open University 
The Education Network of Maine 
The University of Wisconsin,Extension 
The Pennsylvania State University 
The Western Governor’s University 
The California State University System 
The University of Phoenix 

Additional Considerations 

Curriculum and faculty development for distance education courses is, indeed, a 
complex subject. At Indiana State University^ a “blue ribbon” task force has 
been charged with reviewing the University’s existing policies for the develop- 
ment, operation, and funding of distance courses. It is clear that over the next 
five years, institutions involved in distance education will find that it is impos- 
sible to consider curriculum, enrollment, staffing and faculty development, fees, 
scheduling, compensation, and technological support decisions for distance classes 
as separate from one another. Currently, however, it appears that the guidelines 
are being developed at some institutions almost in tandem with the courses and 
the training. With the rapid development of distance courses, it will take some 
time for the pedagogy and policies to be fully developed. However, the enter- 
prising and curious instructor who is willing to search has ample resources from 
which to make a selection. Within the next few years, it will be interesting to 
watch and to participate in the extraordinary educational phenomenon of dis- 
tance instruction. 
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Chapter 6 

Research in Distance Education 

Diane Kruger, Southwestern Illinois College 



“We believe that business educators must continue to learn about distance learn- 
ing and investigate appropriate applications for their programs .... Busmess 
educators should assume the responsibility for determining appropnate uses of 
distance learning to enhance program quality and facilitate learning ... .We 
believe that the assessment of a distance learning program encompasses the sys- 
tem used, learned competencies, course standards, and teacher effectiveness 
(Policies Commission for Business and Economic Education Members, 1999, 
pp. 26-27). These timely pronouncements are excerpts from Policy Statement 
No. 65, “This We Believe About Distance Learning in Business Education. 
Also referenced in the statement are four questions that business educators might 
consider in their research to determine if distance learning is an appropnate 
delivery system for their programs: 

• How can knowledge and skills be acquired effectively through distance 
learning? 

• What can and should business education offer learners through distance 
education to enable them to develop the competencies they need? 

What business education courses are appropriate in the distance learn- 
ing milieu? 

How are economic efficiency and learning effectiveness balanced in the 
distance learning environment? (Policies Commission for Business and 
Economic Education Members, 1999, p. 27) 

Business educators are not alone in looking for answers to questions about dis- 
tance learning. A storm of controversy has recently erupted regarding the amount 
quality, and effectiveness of research in distance education. Why is this research 

becoming so important? 

Distance learning was once, according to Merisotis and Phipps (1999), a poor 
and often unwelcome stepchild within the academic community and has become 
a more visible as a part of the higher education family. They note that, as with 
other educational innovations that have come before it, there is some danger that 
the innovations made possible through distance education may be advancing 
more rapidly than our understanding of its practical issues. 
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Findings of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the United 
States Department of Education (USDE) show that, in 1997-98 distance-based 
courses were offered by almost 44 percent of all higher education institutions; 
this was an increase of 33 percent from 1994-95 (Institute for Higher Education 
Policy, 2000). Distance courses were more likely to be offered at public, rather 
than private, postsecondary institutions, with 78 percent of public four-year and 
62 percent of public two-year colleges offering some form of distance education. 
Only 19 percent of private four-year and only 5 percent of private two-year 
colleges offered distance learning in 1997-98. The vast majority of this growth 
in distance education can be attributed to higher education institutions offering 
courses via asynchronous computer-based technology, primarily over the Internet. 

For the past 20 years, the primary delivery modes for distance education have 
been videotapes and closed circuit television. However, the Internet has altered 
the distance learning landscape over the past two years. The scope, content, and 
delivery of distance education have dramatically changed, and distance learning 
courses are more readily available than ever before. In Illinois alone, enrollment 
in Internet courses increased from 5,887 in the fall of 1999 to 9,888 in the 
spring/winter of 2000, an increase of 68 percent, accounting for 35 percent of 
the total increase for all distance education in Illinois during that period (Illinois 
\^rtual Campus, 2000). 

Holleque (in Chaffee, 2001) has come up with some startling statistics on stu- 
dent computer use. She found that: 

92 percent of students use their computers daily. 

85 percent access the Internet and 93 percent use e-mail at least daily. 
77 percent report having more communication with faculty because of 
computer availability. 

84 percent say it is now easier to be more actively involved in learning. 
83 percent say computer use helps them take more responsibility for 
their learning. 

83 percent say computer use helps them better integrate and organize 
knowledge in meaningful ways. 

9 1 percent say technologies enhance learning. 

Research Questions 

Research in distance learning is not new. For many years, researchers have con- 
ducted studies to determine whether courses delivered at a distance can provide 
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the same level of academic excellence as courses delivered via traditional modes. 
Researchers’ questions (California Distance Learning Project, 1999) tend to fall 
into five main areas: 

1. Is technology-assisted, distant teaching as effective as traditional face-to- 
face teaching? 

2. What factors determine the most effective mix of technology in a given dis- 
tant teaching situation? 

3 . What are the characteristics of effective distant students and teachers? 

4. How important is teacher-student and student-student interaction in the dis- 
tance education process, and in what form(s) can this interaction most effec- 
tively take place? 

5. What costs should be considered when planning or implementing distance 
education programs, andhpware those costs offset by benefit to the learner? 

Distance vs. Traditional Education 

Proponents of distance education contend that the findings show that distance 
learning is as good as traditional education. The instructional format seems to 
have little effect on student achievement, assuming that the delivery technique is 
appropriate to the course content- and that all students have access to the same 
technology (California Distance Learning Project, 1999). Students and faculty 
in the University of Phoenix Online Program perceived the online mode as an 
appropriate delivery method for higher education. Students indicated that they 
received a comparable academic product through online instruction (Goodwin, 
1993). Souder (1993) found that distance students tended to score higher on 
tests than traditional students. In a study by Martin and Rainey (1993), no sig- 
nificant difference was found in positive attitudes toward course material be- 
tween distance and traditional education. 

After analyzing data collected in a study of 123 students enrolled in Psychology 
1 1 1, a distance education and a traditional classroom course at the University of 
Alaska Anchorage, Anderson ( 1993) found no statistically significant difference 
between the number of successful completers of distance education courses as 
compared to successful completers of traditional classroom courses. Findings 
also indicated that areas of learning style and learning readiness had no effect on 
successful completion rates of the two groups. Bartel (1998) also found no sta- 
tistically significant difference in performance between on-campus and distance 
students in computer applications classes at Utah State University. Rueschman 
(1998) on the effectiveness of alternative distance education strategies, no sig- 
nificant difference was found between student perceptions and attitudes using 
interactive instructional television and computer-mediated instruction. 
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Effectiveness of Technology 

Most researchers of distance education conclude that the same qualities which 
make effective traditional teachers are also evident in effective distance teach^ 
ers. However, researchers also agree that distance teaching and its technologies 
require extensive planning and preparation (Schlosser & Anderson, 1994), Dis- 
tance education teachers must perform extensive pre-pl anning of courses anH 
evaluation techniques. Teachers of distance education must also be properly 
trained both in the use of the equipment and in effective distance learning teach- 
ing techniques (Egan, Sebastian, & Welch, 1991). 

Gillispie (1996) revealed that in order for business faculty to use computer- 
mediated communication in their courses, they needed adequate support, trainr 
ing, equipment, and software. Kodali (1998) found that online instructional strat- 
egies are less teacher>centered and more student-centered than in traditional class- 
rooms. Armstrong (1998), when researching faculty strategies for learning to 
teach distance education courses, found that six main themes emerged: 

1. Institution^ and personal influences stimulate faculty members to initiate 
their learning projects; 

2. People are us^ as the primary channel by which to find resources and as the 
primary resource; 

3. The availability, accessibility, variety and visibility of resources in the local 
institutional environment affects the quantity of learning strategies used; 

4. Learning strategies used vary with experience, gender, and institution; how- 
ever, learning by doing was the most important strategy used; 

5. Leammg success is assessed primarily on student outcomes supplemented 
by student evaluations; 

6. Faculty members who continue to teach at a distance and switch to a differ- 
ent mode of instructional technology appear to use multiple learning strate- 
gies when multiple local resources are available. 

Teacher and Student Characteristics and Attitudes 

Bebko (1998), in a two-site qualitative analysis, found that faculty members 
who were most likely to use technology-based distance education held four pri- 
mary beliefs. (a) Distance education can produce a quality learning experience; 
(b) distance education will better meet student needs; (c) the instructors are 
capable of developing and/or delivering distance education effectively; and (d) it 
is to the mstructor s advantage to develop and/or deliver distance education 
courses. Betts (1998) determined that academic division, age, and non-tenure 
status sigmficantly influenced faculty participation in distance education. 
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Just as distance education teachers tend to fit a certain profile, so do distance 
education students. They are voluntarily seeking further education, they are self- 
disciplined and highly motivated, and they’ are typically older than the ave^e 
student - Successful distance learners alsofpossess other chwactensUcs which 
studies show help to determine successTor both distance and traditional learn- 
ers. These are willingness to call or ask instructors for assistance and possession 
of a more serious attitude toward the course (California Distance learning Project, 
1999). Computer literacy and familiarity with technology were found (Brouard, 
1996)to be significantly related to greater overall student satisfaction m distance 
education courses. Clow (1998) found motivation to be the most useful vanable 
in predicting academic success in distance learning courses. 



Interaction in the Distance Education Classroom 



Studies have shown that interaction between student and instrurtor is 
learning process. After reviewing. these studies. Bloom (1981) concluded that 
the interaction between teachers and students in the classroom was the major 
factor in accounting for the cognitive learning of the students, Aeir mterest m 
the school subjects and school learning,, and.their confidence m their own learn- 
ing capabilities. 



More recent articles have stressed the importance of active learmng. According 
to Weimer (1993), when students are actively engaged in their own leammg, 
they not only learn more, but they can apply the learning better m their contmu- 

ing education. 



McHenry and Bozik (1995) raised the issue, often mentioned by critics of dis- 
tance education, of the role of classroom interaction when students and teachers 
are separated by distance and linked by technology. The consensus of distance 
education practitioners seems to be that instructors of distance learning cannot 
just assume that effective interaction and communication will take place; they 
must provide opportunities for teacher/student and student/student interaction 
and promote participation (Barker, Frisbie, & Patrick, 1989). 



According to Kruh and Murphy (1990), it is essential that distance education 
instructors purposefully integrate this essential ingredient into the mstructional 
programs. This idea was reinforced by Mccabe (1997) who studied interaction 
in three distance learning classes. In two of the three courses studied, a high leve 
of interaction and satisfaction among students was found; however, interaction 
was sparse in the third course. The data suggest that frequent participation by 
instructors as well as explicit identification of expectations are essential factors 
to a healthy online discussion. Threlkeld, Behm, and Shiflett (1990) found that 
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students who described themselves as more interactive in a distance education 
environment tended to perform better, to enjoy the course more, and to feel more 
a part of the class. 

Research findings are consistent in stating that student-to-student and student- 
to-teacher interaction are vital in the distance education environment. Many dis- 
tance learners require support and guidance in order to succeed in this environ- 
ment (Threlkeld & Brzoska, 1994). Findings have produced some important 
guidelines for distance learning teachers. Egan, Sebastian, & Welch (1991) found 
that timely feedback regarding course assignments, exams, and projects is val- 
ued by distance learners. Frequent contact with the instructor motivates learners 
in a distance learning environment (Coldeway, MacRury, & Spencer, 1980). 
Becker’s (1999) findings showed that students in a distance learning environ- 
ment felt no frustration at only having remote access to the instructor. Small 
group interaction is also valuable in providing support and encouragement (Cali- 
fornia Distance Learning Project, 1999). McMillan (1997) determined that e- 
mail discussions fecilitate learning for non-traditional higher education students. 

Cost of Distance Education 

One of the main considerations by an institution when contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a distance education program is cost. Several cost components fac- 
tor into this decision (Threlkeld & Brzoska, 1994). These costs include the tech- 
nology itself, access and transmission, infrastructure, course development, sup- 
port, and personnel. A question which institutions must ask when making the 
decision to offer distance education is whether it is part of their mission to offer 
programs to those who might not be reached otherwise. 

The primary benefit to institutions might be the increased enrollment of non- 
traditional students who would not otherwise be taking courses (California Dis- 
tance Learning Project, 1999). Research suggests (Ludlow, 1994) that as dis- 
tance learning programs become more efficient, program costs should decrease. 



Despite the large volume of written material on distance learning, according to 
Phipps and Merisotis ( 1 999), there is a lack of good, original research dedicated 
to explaining or predicting the phenomena related to it. This frank statement is 
found in a report issued by the Institute for Higher Education. This report, com- 
missioned by the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) and the National Edu- 
cation Association (NEA), was an effort to find answers to frequently asked 
questions and issues. These questions are becoming more and more important as 
pressure grows for higher education institutions to use technology as a primary 
method of delivery (Phipps & Merisotis, 1999). The report states that very few 
of the many articles and reports published recently on distance education 
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involve original research on the effectiveness of the practice. The institute’s re- 
port, which was based on a review of 300 publications, indicates that, of the 
original research that has been done, much of it is of questionable quality to the 
extent that many of the findings become inconclusive (Blumenstyk & McCollum, 
1999). Critics list the following shortcomings of the research: 

Because much of the research does not control for extraneous variables, 
it cannot show cause and effect. 

The research seldom uses randomly selected subjects. 

The instruments used to measure student outcomes and attitudes are not 
controlled for reliability and validity; thus, the readers cannot have con- 
fidence in the results. 

Many of the studies do not control for reactive effects, i.e. the feelings 
and attitudes of students and feculty. 

The research focuses too heavily on individual courses rather than tech- 
nology-driven program effectiveness, leaving unanswered the question 
of how an academic program delivered totally by distance would com- 
pare with a traditional academic program. 

Individual differences among students are not considered in the research. 
The research tends to focus on distance groups of learners vs. tradi- 
tional groups of learners. Factors not considered include gender, age, 
and educational experience. 

The research does not focus on the effects of virtual libraries on aca- 
demic programs. Anecdotal evidence actually seems to suggest that some 
educational and curriculum objectives have been altered due to the lack 
of an adequate digital library (Phipps & Merisotis, 1999). 

The research does not consider the high dropout rates of distance learn- 
ers. If a substantial number of students fail to complete their courses, 
according to Blumenstyk and McCollum (1999), the notion of access is 
meaningless. Phipps and Merisotis (1999) point out that by excluding 
dropouts from research, possibly the findings are tilted toward success- 
ful students only. 

Different learning styles of students as they relate to particular tech- 
nologies are not considered in the research. 

A theoretical or conceptual framework is typically not included in the 
research (Phipps & Merisotis, 1999). Such guiding frameworks could 
allow the research to be replicated and might enhance its generality, 
thereby making individual studies more meaningful. 

Brown and Wack (1999) claim that critics of distance learning, such as Phipps 
and Merisotis, were too harsh in their judgment. Brown and Wack believe that 
more critical reading is warranted. 



One criticism is that Phipps and Merisotis ( 1 999), after having reviewed only 40 
original studies, assert that an entire body of research should be developed to 
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determine whether students participating in distance learning for their whole 
program compare favorably with students taught in the conventional classroom. 
According to Brown and Wack (1999), this is overly simplistic. They feel that 
the real underlying questions should include: 

• What do we know of the outcomes of whole programs for campus- 
based students? 

• How valid and reliable are the data? 

• What proportion of distance students take a ‘whole program’ rather 
than individual courses? 

• Are the student demographics comparable between a campus-based pro- 
gram and its distance counterpart? 

Another concern of Brown and Wack is the criteria of selection for the research 
to review. Phipps and Merisotis (1999) claim that there is little original research 
that explains or predicts phenomena related to distance learning. Brown and 
Wack question, in this context, the meaning of “original.” They are concerned 
that a considerable percentage of the studies cited have not passed through the 
process of peer review for publication. Many of the referenced studies were 
papers presented at conferences or published by university offices, not univer- 
sity presses. They further indicate that many contradictions are found in Phipps 
and Merisotis’ critique of distance learning research. They believe that Phipps 
and Merisotis are expecting research on distance learning to carry a higher bur- 
den of proof than most other social, scientific, or educational research. They 
contend that questions of validity and reliability of the instruments used to mea- 
sure student outcomes and attitudes could be applied just as much to traditional 
classes as to distance classes. Brown and Wack question whether publications 
that so aggressively targets distance programs should have far-reaching effects 
that elicit such negative reaction to distance education. 

Diaz (2000) analyzed the endeavors of researchers over the years as they have 
tried to determine whether distance education could provide the same level of 
academic excellence as courses taught in traditional modes. In reviewing much 
of the research from the 1980s and 1990s, Moore and Thompson (1990, 1997) 
concluded that distance learning was considered effective when effectiveness 
was measured by the learning achievement, by student and teacher attitudes, and 
by return on investment. They also noted, however, that weak designs were found 
in many research studies, specifically in regard to control of the populations 
being studied, the treatments administered, and the statistical techniques ap- 
plied. Phipps and Merisotis (1999) contended that the results of distance learn- 
ing research have actually been made inconclusive because of purported defects 
in the studies. Brown and Wack (2000) took an opposing view, as mentioned 
earlier, suggesting that distance education research may have been unjustly sub- 
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jected to a higher burden of proof than other scientific and educational research 
projects. And the debate goes on. 



Diaz made some valid points in the commentary. He states that researchers, in 
conducting comparative research, often ask the same basic research question of 
whether distance education is as good as, or better than, traditional education. 
This inquiry is based on the assumption that the ideal mode of educational deliv- 
ery is the traditional classroom, against which all other alternatives are mea- 
sured. According to Diaz, this assumption is untenable simply because there is 
no way to determine that one class method is better than another without first 
agreeing on the criteria for such a determination. 

Another problem with comparative research, according to Diaz, is that it seldom 
defines the meaning of “traditional” or even “distance” education. Saba (1998) 
observed that comparative studies often fail to adequately define ‘traditional’ 
education or present a sufficient differentiation between traditional and com- 
puter mediated education. According to Ehrmann (1995), comparisons between 
traditional and distance education cannot be justified unless the processes being 
compared are explicitly defined. Without this distinction, the validity of the re- 
search is threatened. 

Diaz (2000) answers Phipps and Merisotis’ contention that most of the research 
on distance education does not randomly select subjects by claiming that ran- 
dom selection is not practical. According to Diaz: 

The reality of enrollment patterns is that students will self-select into 
courses based on reasons important to them, such as preferences for 
certain teachers, or locations, or personal schedules. Randomizing sub- 
jects in a distance study may increase generalizability in theory, but in 
practice many of the findings are not likely to be useful, unless one 
assumes that students who are randomly assigned are representative of 
those who self-select into a course (p. 2). 



Regarding research design, Diaz contends that the design of much of current 
distance education research is based on the preferred learning theory of the dis- 
tance researcher. In a traditional lecture class, instruction is teacher-centered, 
with the teacher controlling the learning process by distributing knowledge to 
the students. Diaz claims that this approach places the emphasis for learning on 
the method of dispensing information rather than on facilitating learning by 
matching learning activities to student learning preferences. Diaz reports that 
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between 70 and 90 percent of professors still use the traditional lecture method 
of teaching. 

Some research in distance education includes research on business education. In 
a recent study, Efendioglo and Murray ^000) found that executives in Tutored 
A^deo Instruction (TVI) classes in China received lower grades than did the 
average on-campus MBA students. Navarro and Shoemaker (1999) found that 
Economics students in cyberspace performed significantly better than traditional 
learners. The mean score on the final exam for cyberleamers was 11.3, while the 
mean score for traditional learners was 9.8. This result was statistically signifi- 
cant at the 99% level, with a t-test statistic of 3.70. In a 1998 study, Morrissey’s 
research results showed that case study groups with groupware performed sig- 
nificantly better than traditional face-to-face groups. Results of Schutte’s 1998 
study indicate that virtual studfenits* scored an average of 20 points higher on the 
100-point midterm and final exams, a highly significant difference. 

Redding and Rotzien (1999) found that the online group is the most successful 
at cognitive learning as measured by course examinations. In the study by Dutton, 
Dutton, and Perry (1999), online students performed significantly better than 
learners in a traditional learner format! 

Research Implications 

Broad implications can be drawn from a review of original research and other 
literature on distance education. First is the notion of access. According to Phipps 
md Merisotis (1999), this notion is unclear. Research questions still unasked 
include; 



What is the quality of access? 

Does the typical distance education student have the necessary technol- 
ogy skills? 

What are the best ways for students to participate in asynchronous com- 
munication? 

Does the institution provide adequate technical support? 

Will the cost of access (computer, modem, and an Internet Service Pro- 
vider) be prohibitive for a substantial number of students? 

Another implication is that technolo^ is no substitute for the human factor in 
higher education (Phipps & Merisotis, 1999). Faculty still may need to be in- 
volved as content experts, learning process design experts, process implementa- 
tion managers, motivators, mentors and interpreters. 

A third implication that can be drawn from the research is that technology is not 
as important as traditional factors in student learning, success, and satisfaction. 
These fectors include specific learning tasks, characteristics of learners, student 
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motivation, and, of course, the instructor. Phipps and Merisotis (1999) noted an 
irony in that the bulk of the research on technology ends up addressing an activ- 
ity that is fundamental to the academy - namely pedagogy. 

Future Research Needs 

In an Institute for Higher Education Policy’s report (1999), the contention is 
made that although the overall quality of research on distance education needs 
improvement, there are several important issues which require further mvestiga- 
tion so that discussions on public policy will be based on accurate ^ ^ equa e 
information. McHenry and Bozik (1995. p. 7) discuss many needed research 
topics that are still relevant today. They include: 

• How do the communication variables such as nonverbal communication 
and language change in this, mediated setting? 

• Are some subjects and courses better suited to this context? 

Is the lack of prompt feedback common to distance learning? 

• What effect will lack of immediacy have on student performance? 

What kind of training should be provided to teachers and students . 

• Who should provide this training? 

• How can we encourage student interaction? 

According to Morris and Naughton ( 1 999), further research should be inducted 
on the implications of distance education on access and equitabihty. They also 
suggest research on the new forms of literacy that students might need m order 
to make use of information delivered via digital media. Potashnik and Capper 
(1998) recommend further research on the quality of degrees offered over the 
Internet. How will these degrees be evaluated and how will they compare with 
degrees acquired at traditional universities? 

Despite the research limitations and challenges in distance education, one thing 
is clear; distance learning is here to stay. According to one study (IDC, 1999), 
the number of college students enrolled in distance learning will increase from 
710,000 in 1998 to 2.2 million in 2002. A senior analyst involved in that study 
indicates that technological advances are breaking down barriers and altering 
methods of teacher-student interaction. Further, the reports predicts that by 2002, 
85 percent of two-year colleges will offer distance education courses, an m- 
crease from only 58 percent in 1998. Another prediction contained in the report 
is that by 2002, 84 percent of four-year colleges and universities will be offering 
distance education courses, an increase from 62 percent in 1998. 



Conclusion 

What does this mean to business educators, today and in the future? This can 
best be summed up with excerpts from This We Believe About Distance Learn- 



ing in Business Education f1(Policies Commission for Business and Economic 
Education Members, 1999); 



We believe that an effective andc-coordinated distance learning program 
is a valuable component of the business education curriculum. 

• As business educators, we believe that distance learning provides access 
to educational resources for a larger and more diverse population of 
learners than in the past. In addition, it enables schools to offer courses 
and other educational experiences that otherwise could not be offered. 
Distance learning creates a positive educational context that significantly 
alters the level of interaction among the stakeholders and offers several 
challenges to business educators. 

• The use of distance learning* will continue to expand as a result of in- 
creased technological innovations and competitive forces in the educa- 
tional marketplace. 

• We believe that a significant challenge to business education is to make 
distance learning as meaningful, interesting, valuable, and interactive as 
face-to-face learning. 

When developed and delivered well, technology does not impede instruc- 
tion: (p. 26). 
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Chapter 7 



Business 

Cohort Model 

Douglas C. Smith, University of Kentucky 



Initial certificate teacher education, despite the occasional reform initiative, has 
followed a very traditional undergraduate track. The content, of course, has 
kept pace with the myriad of K-12 Vacation' reform initiatives outlined by Lindsey 
and Strawderman (1995). The actual configuration of teacher education that 
prospective teachers experience, however, has not changed much in decades. 
The purpose of this article is to describe an alternative certification program in 
secondary education developed at the University of Kentucky. The program 
provides initial certification in Business/Marketing Education, English Educa- 
tion, Foreign' Language Education,: Mathematics Education, Science Education, 
and Social Studies Education. The design group for this alternative certification 
program had five major objectives. The group sought to create a program that; 

1. Establishes a strong knowledge base 

2. Has rigorous admissions criteria 

3. Provides an alternative structure that facilitates matriculation of non-tradi- 
tional students with diverse life experiences 

4. Compels collaborative professional practice by pre-service teachers 

5. Requires interdisciplinary thinking and practice 

Rationale for the Alternative Design 

A major factor in the design of this alternative certification program was 
the Praxis II Specialty Exams (Educational Testing Service, 1999). Now that 
the federal government through Title II issues a “report card” on each teacher 
preparation program, performance on these content exams is critical. To en- 
hance the probability of successful performance by teacher education candi- 
dates, the University of Kentucky design group decided to require an awarded 
bachelor’s degree in the content area of certification. For example, applicants 
for the option in Business/Marketing Education must have earned an awarded 
bachelor’s degree in any business major. In the three years since the alternative 
teacher certification program has had graduates, every business/marketing teacher 
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candidate has exceeded the Kentucky Praxis II specialty examination cut-off 
score for teacher licensure. 



To ensure that applicants in this program have strong potential as teachers, the 
alternative teacher certification program had additional admission criteria. Those 
criteria include a 1,200 minimum score on the Graduate Record Examination, 
2.75 grade point average in both the major and the awarded degree, 100 clock 
hours of field experience with adolescent children, three professional references, 
criminal background clearance, and an interview by university feculty in the 
content major, education faculty, and practicing teachers. 

The University of Kentuck>' design group also wanted to entice non-traditional 
students to their alternative certification program. Feedback from a focus group 
of interested non-traditional students indicated that they perceived pre-requisites 
and time-in-program as obstacles to their admission. Therefore, the design group 
built into the program no education courses as pre-requisites. The design group 
also structured the program so that the program could be completed in one cal- 
endar year; The program, therefore, is very intensive but graduates of the pro- 
gram consistently report support for this program completion timeline. 

Another feature that the University of Kentucky design group needed was a 
focus on collaboration. Evidence of collaboration is one of Kentucky’s New 
Teacher Standards (Kentucky Education Professional Standards Board, 1999) 
that applicants for certification must demonstrate. Of particular concern to the 
University of Kentucky design group was development of substantive collabora- 
tive experiences for pre-service teachers outside of their subject areas. The need 
expressed by the University of Kentucky design group is also described by Bennett, 
Ishler, and 0 Loughlin ( 1 992). They provide a in-depth rationale for collabora- 
tion in teacher education. The lack of emphasis on collaboration is reflected in 
current textbooks. Two contemporary textlxx^s on teaching in secondary schools, 
for example, provide only fleeting references to collaboration. These typical 
textbooks are authored by Callahan, Clark, and Kellough (1998) and Garcia, 
Spalding, and Powell (2001). 



Another feature considered important by the University of Kentucky design group 
was the ability of pre-service teachers to work collaboratively across disciplines. 
Interdisciplinary work for school children is not a new concept. Henson (2001) 
credits the Progressive Movement for creating a blend of disciplines where more 
understanding may result. He discusses a “core” that is essential for all stu- 
dents, and recommends that some of the experiences be interdisciplinary. 
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One reform initiative that the University of Kentucky design group studied was 
the concept of Professional Development Schools. These schools are similar to 
the laboratory schools of the progressive era. Rather than being owned and 
managed by institutions of higher education, the public schools form partners 
with colleges that include field immersion for pre-service teachers and ^ofes- 
sional development opportunities for in-service teachers. For example Hayes, 
Wetherill, Watson, Nolan, Grissett, Midgett, Dudley, and Bnnkley (1996) de- 
scribe the professional development school project between the University of 
North Carolina at Wilmington and two local county school systems. They pro- 
vide a comprehensive review of the professional development school imtiative 
from conceptual framework to reflections on implementation. 

Hecht, Bland, Schoon, & Boschert (1996) describe the professional develop- 
ment school partnership between Illinois State University and the Wheelmg, 
Illinois public schools. Their findings indicated statistically significant differ- 
ences showing a positive influence in perceptions about teaching of pre-service 
teachers as well as their mentor in-service teachers. Torrez (1999) reported that 
professional development school participants challenge students in core content 
work effectively with diverse populations, work effectively with colleagues, and 
become reflective practitioners. 

Another technique to induce collaboration and interdisciplinary thinking in teacher 
preparation is the use of cohort groups. Barnett and Caffarella (1992) descnbed 
the use of cohort groups of prospective school administrations. In particular, 
they stress the power of this technique to create diversity in working groups. 
Students in such groups study together and share field experiences. They found 
that the students in the cohort actually continued to function as support net- 
works after the program was completed. They also described four key compo- 
nents of cohort grouping: initial development activities, reflective seminars, 
individual learning opportunities, and long-term involvement. 

Basom , Yerkes, Norris, and Barnett (1995) also described cohort configura- 
tions to prepare school administrators. They concluded that pre-service school 
administrators developed a strong feeling of inclusiveness, developed collabora- 
tion skills, and experienced enhanced academic performance. 

Barnett, Basom, Yerkes, and Norris (2000) stressed the use of cohort groups to 
enhance organization efficiency. Further, they indicated learner benefits, such 
as the ability of cohort members to bond as professionals, enhanced teamwork, 
integration of theory and practice, the ability to share insights, and the ability to 
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form groups with diverse membersi They also cited several problems. For ex- 
ample, cohort configurations create communication challenges and increase costs 
to students. 



Empowerment is the term that Kelly «and' Dietrich (1995) used to describe the 
primary benefit of the use of cohorts . They indicated that academic and emo- 
tional support for pre-service teachers in cohort configurations manifested itself 
in this sense of empowerment. Peterson, Benson, Driscoll, Narode, Sherman, 
and Tama (1995) define the concept of cohort grouping. They also describe 
their use in development of flexible, thematic instruction. 

The University of Kentucky Interdisciplinary Cohort Model 

The University of Kentucky interdisciplinary cohort model described in this ar- 
ticle applies the concept of cohort groups to secondary education. Students as 
pre-service teachers are assigned to two groups. The first is an interdisciplinary 
team, referred to as a “school cohort” that is based in public high schools. The 
j other group includes pre-serviee teachers from the four school cohorts. 

The foundational principle of the University of Kentucky interdisciplinary co- 
hort model of teacher preparation, illustrated in Figure 1, is that the unifying 
theme of the model is not area of teacher certification, such as Business/ Mar- 
keting, English, Foreign Language, Mathematics, Science or Social Studies. 
The University of Kentucky model required another unifying theme that brings 
together pre-service teachers in a manner that required collaboration in problem 
solving about schooling. The unifying theme of the University of Kentucky 
interdisciplinary cohort model is the particular secondary school in which the 
respective cohort is assigned. The model was developed at the University of 
Kentucky as either a fifth year non-degree or master’s degree program. 

The School Cohorts 

Students in this program work in a public school, referred to as a “cohort” 
school, starting in the first week of matriculation and are, therefore, required to 
be available during working public school hours. Their first event is assignment 
to a particular cohort school. An interdisciplinary team of in-service teachers is 
assigned to each of the designated schools. In the University of Kentucky ex- 
ample, there are four “cohort” high schools that each work with an interdiscipli- 
nary team representing the certification areas of business and marketing educa- 
tion, English education, foreign language education, mathematics education, 
science education, and social studies education. The proportion of the in-service 
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team from each certification area is determined by the proportion of pre-service 
teachers of each certification area employed in the school. 

Each cohort school is assigned a university feculty member as a faculty in 
residence”. The in-service teachers meet in the school as a team to discuss such 
issues at that school in the context of school culture, administration, 
multiculturalism, technology, and special needs. Each cohort school team has 
an electronic discussion forum for facilitating dialog about these issues at that 
school. The students are immersed in classrooms from the beginning, and their 
field experiences evolve from classroom observations to full teaching responsi- 
bility over the course of one academic year. 

A primary function of each cohort group is to meet in the respective high school 
as a group to reflect on the learning climate, school culture, classroom manage- 
ment, issues of diversity. They also discuss current situations that arise in 

the school. They exchange anecdotal data as they reflect on their day-to-day 
©cperiences as pre-service teachers, the experiences of the high school students, 

andthechallengesoftheexperiencedteacherswithwhomtheycoUaborate. They ^ 

also learn the basics about educational practice in these cohort groups. For 
example, they examine and prepare individual learning plans for students with 
special needs, lesson plans, curriculum, and classroom management plans. They 
work in interdisciplinary teams in planning as well as conducting instruction. 
These interdisciplinary teams also work on community service projects in the 
geographic area of their respective cohort schools. They prepare projects that 
portray the school community. For example, one recent cohort group created a 
photo display called “The Many Faces of Henry Clay High School.” The pho- 
tographs were all taken in community settings other than school. Each cohort 
pre-service teacher was paired with a student. The pair chose the settings and 
poses. The project received a great deal of local publicity including a showing at 

a local art gallery. 

The Common Core 

In addition to school cohort meetings and field experiences, students from all the 
teams meet once a week for the “Common Core.” They receive instruction m 
interdisciplinary instruction; curriculum development; foundations of secondary 
education, including school culture, and history and philosophical perspectives; 
contemporary school reform; educational psychology; multiculturalism; educa- 
tion technology; school law and site based decision making, and special 
education. 
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Figure 1 

University of Kentucky Interdisciplimary Cohort Model 




Interdisciplinary instruction. Students leam about strategies for integrated 
learning developed specifically for secondary education developed by Clarke 
and Agne (1997). These strategies employ a number of techniques to accom- 
plish what they refer to as “atomization to integration”. These techniques in- 
clude focusing inquiry broadly, fusing subject areas, teaching with themes, stress- 
ing thinking processes, nurturing the process of writing, searching for opportu- 
nities for technology, using problem-based learning, infusing science with tech- 
nology in a sociological context, learning to work, integrating teaching with 
assessment, and supporting continuous renewal of ideas. 
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The prospective teachers in the interdisciplinary teams study the curriculum as a 
group. They then focus on content to be delivered in the next month. They 
brainstorm about interdisciplinary possibilities across the curriculum to be de- 
j livered over that month. TTiey then form small groups of 2-4 students to ap- 
j proach curricular topics by discipline. They develop a focus for the interdisci- 
plinary curriculum unit that they will embark on. They schedule common plan- 
ning sessions to coordinate the work. When the project is complete and the in- 
service teachers with whom they are working approve the project, each of the 
members participates in teaching the unit. 

The application of the interdisciplinary strategies and techniques is applied through 
unit development and instruction in the cohort school immediately after the pre- 
service teachers learn how to develop* interdisciplinary units. 



Curriculum development. A curriculum development specialist from the state 
department of education reviews the state’s curriculum and unique curriculum 
development model. Students learn to focus on core content and professional 
standards for each subject area. They*then analyze the curriculum of their re- 
spective cohort schools. They interview the chair of the school’s curriculum 
committee. They then select in teams both interdisciplinary topics and content 
specific topics that they will develop into curriculum, teach, and assess. 

The curriculum developed is taught to high school students as soon as feasible. 
The pre-service teachers discuss the projects with both in-service teachers and 
high school students throughout the process. They then reflect on learning cli- 
mate, student learning, assessment mechanism, and instructional method to in- 
form curriculum revision. 

Foundations of secondary education. The history of secondary schools could 
be a very bland topic. However, the history of a particular high school in which 
the students are working is very interesting to them. These prospective teachers 
study the history of the particular community, particularly the historical devel- 
opment of its schools. TTie students research the schools through archival explo- 
ration, particularly vintage photographs. To gain a historical perspective, the 
pre-service teachers interview grandparents and other relatives of their high school 
students in the respective cohort schools about the relatives’ school experiences 
growing up in the community. They create a photo gallery of the schools and 
other photographs from the era of the school photographs. That provides a plat- 
form from which to place the school within the current context of the 
community. 
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Contemporary school reform. Much of today’s secondary school reform is 
rooted in Sizer’s (1992a) now famous: Horace’s School: Redesigning the' 
American High School. As a center piece of a trilogy of books on secondary* 
schooling (Sizer 1996, 1992a, 1992b), this book provides^ Sizer ’s blueprint: fon 
reform in our high schools. Major reform tools outlined in Sizer’s book have: 
become part of the landscape of secondary schools. They include standards- 
based curriculum, performance and exhibitions as demonstrators of learning, 
portfolio assessment, a heightened emphasis on the arts, critical thinking as in- 
tellectual habit, and block scheduling. 

Educational psychology. The prospective teachers in this model do not ab- 
stractly study adolescent development, motivation, student behavior, and cogjur 
tion. They learn about the students that they are observing, interacting with, and 
teaching in real time. Many of these pre-service teachers are having these expe- 
riences with the same students as other pre-service teachers in their cohort. They 
interact with their educational psychology professor, their supervising teachers, 
and school support staff as a team to support individual students in the cohort: 
school. 

Multiculturalism. As the pre-service teachers study the multicultural makeup 
of their respective cohort schools, they get a strong sense of the community from 
which their high school students come. In addition to learning about experience 
of minority students in school, they participate in their community outside of 
school. They move from observers of the multicultural makeup to participants 
in the learning process. 

The pre-service teachers working in cohort schools report a stronger apprecia- 
tion for the need for a more diverse group of teachers in these schools. A major 
challenge for the model has been to attract an adequately diverse group of stu- 
dents to ensure diversity in each cohort school. 

Education technology. Students develop education technology skills through- 
out the program with a series of extensive technology workshops. They use the 
technology facilities of their respective schools to develop learning materials for 
their classrooms. The also use technology to deliver instruction. 

The technology standards for teachers developed by the International Society 
for Technology Education (2000) are the skill levels that each pre-service stu- 
dent must demonstrate. The teaching portfolios developed throughout the pro- 
gram contain artifacts of his/her best technology products and performances. 
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School law and site based decision making. Since these pre-service teachers 
begin their work in the respective cohort schools during the first week of the 
program, they are acutely aware of the possibility of legal entanglements result- 
ing fix)m their experiences. That causes them to be initially somewhat tenuous, 
but they are comforted that their professor-in-residence as well as their supervis- 
ing teachers do understand the legal environment of our public schools. The 
complex issue of school law is presented throughout the program. 

Kentucky schools largely use site-based management to manage their schools. 
These pre-service teachers are very interested in the decision making at their 
particular schools. They interview site council members and attend the meet- 
ings of the councils. 

Special education. One of the most challenging issues for the pre-service teach- 
ers in this model is meeting the special needs of their students. They encounter 
students with special needs as soon as they arrive in the cohort schools. They 
acknowledge from that point that they will require a great deal of training to 
work with this challenging students. 

Although they receive training in the schools as well as through the program, 
students continue to express reservations about lack of training in this area. 
They work with special education professors, special education teachers, as well 
as their supervising teachers. They attend and participate in special education 
planning about individual students. As first year teachers following graduation, 
however, they continue to question their ability to deal with special needs. 

A unique feature of the Common Core is that university faculty physically come 
to the students rather than students going to particular faculty members’ classes. 
This rotation requires a unique structure of credit hours. Since all the students 
participate in the Common Core rather than take such discrete courses as school 
psychology, special education, education technology, school administration, and 
foundations, traditional course credit hours and traditional assignment of fac- 
ulty load by course credit hour don’t work. Such loads have to be credited to 
“experiences” rather than courses. In the University of Kentucky model, stu- 
dents earn 12 credits for the integrated school cohort and Common Core 
experience. 

Content delivered through presentation, discussion, and other forms of instruc- 
tion in the Common Core becomes a context for discussion and reflection in the 
school cohorts. Students immediately apply the Common Core concepts to prac- 
tical experience in their cohort schools. 
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The Content Cohorts 



Teachers are, of course, certified by content area. This model does not neglect 
the important role of discipline-specific pedagogy. Each student also belongs^rto 
a content cohort that meets once a week to develop discipline identity, developT 
ment curriculum, and plan instruction. Members of the content cohort are in 
different cohort schools and enrich the discussion of content methodology by 
relating it to their current experience. Students in the University of Kentucky 
model also earn 12 credit hours, including intensive field experiences, through 
the content cohort. 

Program Benefits 

The major benefit of this program is that in-service teachers are taught and 
required to think collaboratively about school culture as well as learning before 
they have experienced the traditional secondary school routine as teachers. They 
think as a group about problems of the school that transcend individual disci- 
plines. They leam to focus on the school first, such as the experience of minor- 
ity and special populations within the school. They then are able to see their 
individual roles as content teachers as part of the greater enterprise of schooling. 
For example, business in-service teachers come to see the whole school curricu- 
lum before they concentrate on the business education curriculum. They see the 
entire school curriculum as part of their responsibility as teachers. 

In-service teachers and first year teachers in this model do not report a sense of 
isolation as content specific teachers. They expect to be involved with teachers 
from other disciplines. They come to trust these teachers and depend on them 
for support. 

The actual products of these teachers are improved. Curriculum development in 
interdisciplinary teams is enriched through collaboration. The instruction is 
also improved when teachers work together to discuss instruction and partici- 
pate in team teaching and interdisciplinary projects. Their sense of classroom 
discipline is improved because they have shared experiences with other teachers 
in other subject areas, and they have a sense of how students perform in other 
contexts. 

Another major benefit of the program is the credibility that in-service and pre- 
service teachers, as well as employers, express in the program. In every pro- 
gram assessment, these three groups note the importance of teaching teacher- 
education students in this immersed manner. The placement record for students 
in this program is very high. 
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Non-traditional students respond particularly well to the program. These stu- 
dents want to be “in the action” as soon as possible, and this program afifords 
them that early experience. These students also view the program as an alterna- 
tive form of teacher certification that honors their undergraduate content de- 
grees. Most of these students start the program one academic year and are 
certified for the next academic year. 

This program is well respected across the various colleges in the university. 
Faculty in other colleges have confidence in the teacher education program be- 
cause the students are graduates of their programs. They largely see this pro- 
gram as an extension of their own programs. They are also a valuable part of 
the interviewing teams that screen the applicants. 

Problems with the Model 

Despite the rotation of faculty around students in the Common Core, a major 
problem with this approach, based on the feedback from exit interviews with 
students, is that it is still difficult for university faculty to model collaborative 
and interdisciplinary professional behaviors because their employing institutions 
have even more barriers, such as credit hour allocation and distribution of effort, 
to collaboration than do secondary schools. In-service teachers need to see 
collaboration and interdisciplinary behaviors from university faculty in the pro- 
gram before the approach is credible to them. 

Another obstacle in this model is the entrenched practices of our secondary 
schools. Pre-service teachers are being trained in this model to behave differ- 
ently in their professional practice from the behaviors of most secondary teach- 
ers that they observe in their cohort schools. Even with training in the model, in- 
service secondary school teachers have difficulty mentoring collaborative and 
interdisciplinary methods in the public schools. 

Some new teacher education students have difficulty adjusting to the extremely 
hectic pace of the secondary school. In this model, they are immersed from the 
beginning of their programs. The content delivered in the program evolves 
throughout the program, so students have not had important content, such as 
classroom management skills, when they start their experiences. While students 
start with observations in the school, they can become overwhelmed by the 
experience. 



There is, of course, disparity in the number of students available for the interdis- 
ciplinary teams. For example, the social studies and English content cohorts are 
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more subscribed than cohorts in business and marketing, foreign language, math- 
ematics, and science. This disparity creates a problem of “voice” in that discus- 
sions and participation may become dominated by pre-service social studies and 
English teachers. The students.do^ho^&ver^.notice that this niay be authentic to 
their cohort schools as well. 

Business and marketing education students in the program report that they do 
not think that business and marketing teachers and the business and marketing 
education curriculum are well understood by university faculty, cohort school 
faculty, and cohort students who are not associated with business education. 
Again, they report that this is authentic to the public schools as well. Faculty in 
the Common Core and Faculty in Residence in the cohort schools, for example, 
j do not use examples from business- education. Regardless of discipline, these 
faculty seem to understand roles of English, social Studies, math, and science 
teachers but seem surprised that business and marketing education actually ex- 
ists in the public schools. Given their chosen professions, they may not have 
experienced business education in their own schooling and historically have not 
interacted with business and; marketings education students in the public school 
environment. 

Another major obstacle to this model is that university administrators, and state 
higher education officials, have difficulty thinking outside the confines of credit 
hours. They have difficulty determining how m^y faculty need to be assigned 
to the program. They have difficulty determining which departments should get 
credit for which students. In addition they have difficulty determining how much 
credit should be assigned to departments and faculty. The very notion of faculty 
teaching courses without departmental prefixes is bothersome because it is not 
traditional. 

In summary, business and marketing, teacher education in an interdisciplinary 
cohort model offers many advantages, such as the development of collaboration 
skills and an enhanced sense of school community. Although there are obstacles, 
such as educating other subject area faculty and pre-service teachers about busi- 
ness and marketing education, the results are compelling evidence of the strength 
of the model. 



In summary, the innovative University of Kentucky Interdisciplinary Cohort 
Model has many strengths as well as several obstacles. The strengths include: 
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1. The focus on collaborative learning and teacher practice facilities collabo- 
rative learning and teacher practice public secondary schools as graduates 
enter the profession. 
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2. The focus on an individual cohort secondary school rather than a specific 
role such as business teacher provides a comprehensive understanding of 
the enterprise of secondary schooling. 

3. A heightened sense of belonging by pre-service- teachers develops as they 
join a community of learners created by the design of the cohort school 
configuration. 

4. Improved performance by pre-service teachers results when they are im- 
mersed in the context of secondary schooling with both a supervising teacher 
in the school and a university faculty in residence in the school. 

5. The program gamers enhanced credibility by students and employers as 
well as respect by other units of the university because the program requires 
a content bachelor’s degree and minimum Graduate Record Examination 
scores for admission: 

6. Non-traditional applicants who already have earned content bachelor’s de- 
grees and can handle the pace of a condensed alternative certification pro- 
gram have increased accessibility. 

Obstacles to the interdisciplinary cohort model include: 

1 . The collaboration required of faculty to facilitate the collaboration of pre- 
service teachers is difficult to achieve because of traditional barriers to col- 
laboration in higher education. 

2. Entrenched secondary education practices make implementation of innova- 
tive teacher preparation programs difficult. 

3 . The hectic pace of immersed practice in public secondary schools starting in 
the first week of the teacher education program is difficult of some pre- 
service teachers to handle. 

4. Disparate enrollment in business/marketing education, English education, 
foreign language education, mathematics education, science education, and 
social studies education creates a situation of differential voice by programs 
with smaller numbers. 

5 . Business/Marketing pre-service teachers do not think that their discipline is 
well known or well respected by students and faculty in other certification 
areas. 

6. Operating policies in higher education, such as student enrollment counting 
and distributions of effort, hamper efforts of faculty to collaborate in reform 
initiatives that require thinking outside of the boxes that such policies 
represent. 
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DELTA PI EPSILON, founded in 1936, is a national honorary 
professional graduate society for men and women devoted to 
the advancement and professionalization of business education. 
Through its ideals of service, leadership, and cooperation, the 
society strives to make significant and unique contributions to 
professional growth and scholarly achievement in business 
education. In the words of its founder. Dr. Paul Lomax, can be 
seen the scope of the Society, "The professional interest of Delta 
Pi Epsilon encompass the whole of business education in 
relation to the entire fields of American business and American 
education. Its membership must always think in terms of the 
common good and advancement of all our business teachers 
and of all students who pursue courses in business education." 
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